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YORKTOWN AND ITS HEROES. 


In the month of October, 1781, occurred the famous siege and surren- 
der of Yorktown. What were the circumstances, and who were the 
heroes of perhaps the most desperate storming operations of the whole 
American war? The centennial anniversary of the victory at York- 
town by the allied French and Continentals is about to be celebrated 
with every honor. A French squadron is to bear to the scene of our 
and their former exploits a regiment of French soldiers, and both 
soldiers and sailors of the Gallic republic are to join with the military 
of the American republic and the citizens of the Union in commem- 
orating the triumph of Liberty and Democracy upon the American 
continent ; the triumph, too, of the patriotic principles of Washington 
and the liberty-love of Lafayette, destined, under Providence, to dis- 
enthrall mankind from the fatal fetters of the feudal system forever. 
From the year 1776 both prince and prelate have had to yield to the 
pressure of the people in the direction of popular and constitutional 
government. Yorktown was the final argument in the cause of 
humanity. 

The village of Yorktown was established by law in 1705. It is 
situated at a distance of twelve miles from Williamsburg, once the 
capital of Virginia. At that point the York River, upon which the 
town lies, is only a mile wide, narrowed as it is by a projecting cape on 
which stands Gloucester, while above and below the river swells out to 
a width of nearly two miles. For some time after its establishment 
Yorktown vied with Williamsburg in development, but was obliged to 
succumb to its more enterprising and prosperous rival. It is, however, 
a respectable old Virginia settlement, whose name and fame will go 
down in history as the final battle-field of colonial freedom, a place 
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consecrated to the enfranchisement and more hopeful future, political 
and personal, of the human race. 

The year 1781 witnessed the transfer of the theatre of war from 
Pennsylvania and the Jerseys to South Carolina and Virginia. Until 
that critical moment the Old Dominion had been but little more than 
a thrilled spectator of the Revolutionary struggle, anxious, impatient, 
enthusiastic, but inactive. She had given a commander-in-chief to the 
republican armies, however. Still, she had felt the breath of war, and 
in a little private enterprise of her own had shown no lack of fortitude 
and energy. 

John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, had been commissioned royal 
governor of Virginia in 1772. He was a Scotchman of ancient an- 
cestry, a thorough aristocrat in his ideas, but possessing no great stock 
of common sense or soundness of mind. His temper was irascible, his 
nature vindictive. In the early stages of the Revolution, Dunmore 
exasperated the Virginians by various acts of perfidy. On the 20th 
of April, 1775, but before the news of Lexington had traveled farther 
south than Hartford,—in those slow old days of stage-coaches and post- 
horses,—he had ordered up the British war schooner “ Magdalen” from 
Burwell’s Ferry, on the James, and at the dead of night her captain, 
Collins, at the governor’s direction, had seized and put on board his 
ship all the gunpowder in the arsenal of Williamsburg. In the morn- 
ing the city was aflame with excitement and indignation. In further- 
ance of his policy, on Saturday, the 22d, Dunmore sent a gratuitous 
message of menace to the city council, threatening that if any insult 
were offered to his secretary, Foy, or to Captain Collins he would de- 
clare freedom to the slaves, lay the capital in ashes, and depopulate the 
whole country. This absurd display of choler, in place of exciting 
and exasperating the citizens to riot and retaliation, served but to arouse 
a spirit of mirth, and the town rang with shouts and jeers of ridicule. 
A few days after, intelligence of the sanguinary engagements at Lex- 
ington and Concord fell on the eager ear of the colony. The province 
sprang to arms. Soldiers of independence, flint-lock on shoulder, 
marched to the music of the fife and drum, raising the ensign of re- 
volt in every county. By the 27th of April a full regiment of 
patriots, equipped for the field, assembled in Fredericksburg, shouting 
the brave ery of liberty, “God save the people!” Lady Dunmore 
and her family were hurried on board of the armed sloop “ Fowey,” 
at anchor off the little village of York, and the guns of the vessel 
were trained upon the town. 

On the 29th of June, Lord Dunmore himself took flight in the 
‘“ Magdalen” as far as the Capes, with his family, when, returning up 
Chesapeake Bay in the “ Fowey” to York, he planned a scheme of re- 
venge upon his old subjects. On board of the “ Mercury” man-of-war 
he sailed to Portsmouth, and, recruiting his forces with a thousand or 
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two Torie4, traitors, and negroes, succeeded in making such a nuisance 
of himself to the good people of Norfolk that it became a matter of 
moment to crush the contemptible creature. Accordingly, early in 
1776, he was duly met, routed, and driven from Gwyn’s Island, whence 
he pushed on up Chesapeake Bay to the Potomac with the covert design 
of raiding Mount Vernon and carrying off Lady Washington, who 
was alone in her home, the general being at Boston with the army. 
This dastardly plot was gallantly frustrated by the pluck and vigilance 
of the Prince William County militia, who drove the dirty fellow away. 
This left Virginia in comparative quiet until the occupation of York- 
town by Cornwallis in 1781. 

It will be recalled that, in 1780, Horatio Gates, the hero of Sara- 
toga, was given command of the Southern army of America, a force 
amounting to some six thousand men. He was met and severely re- 
pulsed by Cornwallis at a point near Camden, South Carolina, with a 
thousand loss, killed and wounded. Writes Mr. Bancroft of General 
Gates, “ His experience adapted him for good service in bringing the 
army into order, but he was shallow in his natural endowments and in 
his military culture,”—a judicious criticism. 

In the month of February, 1781, up came Cornwallis with his 
army of invasion, flushed with its victory over Gates, the captor of 
Burgoyne, driving every obstacle before him and spreading dismay 
throughout the defenseless community. It seemed as if the end of 
American independence was about to be witnessed in the colony where 
Patrick Henry had first sounded the alarm. The birthplace of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson seemed fated to be the death-bed of 
the infant republic. But Virginia meant to slay ere she was slaughtered. 
Writes William Wirt, “ Her sufferings had been rather those of sym- 
pathy with her Northern and Southern sisters, but in this year the 
calamity of war was brought home to her own bosom.” 

The only force then at hand to stem this overwhelming torrent was 
a small body of republican troops under General Lafayette, and it was 
wholly inadequate. Cornwallis, with the main division of his army, 
threw himself tumultuously into Yorktown, encamping a part of his 
force on the open grounds in the rear of the town. Dundas occupied 
Gloucester with seven hundred men, and was subsequently reinforced 
by “the butcher” Tarleton, fresh from his Southern ravages. It was 
indeed a critical hour for the country. 

The commander-in-chief at once hurried on to the scene of peril 
the French troops of his command, instantly following in person with 
what additional forces he could muster, hoping to check the hostile 
irruption before the English general could fortify himself behind in- 
trenchments. He arrived too late; Cornwallis was already in York- 
town; but a siege was begun which soon resulted in the capitulation of 
the city and the capture of Cornwallis and the entire British army by 
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the American conqueror. How ready are Englishmen té speak of 
Washington’s “ Fabian policy,” forgetful of the stubborn fact of York- 
town ! 

The rallying-point of the Continentals and their foreign friends and 
brothers in arms was the port of Williamsburg, to which place they were 
conveyed by the French fleet of De Grasse. Frangois Joseph Paul, 
Count de Grasse, born in France in 1723, was sent by the French 
government, at the solicitation of Lafayette, to co-operate with the 
army of alliance in 1781. He was a brave and faithful officer, but for 
his liberal views fell into disfavor with the king, Louis X VI., and 
married unhappily. His last years were cloudy and calamitous, and 
he died in 1788, aged sixty-five. Washington wrote to Rochambeau, 
in April, 1788, in relation to De Grasse, “ His frailties should now be 
buried in the grave with him, while his name will be long deservedly 
dear to this country, on account of his successful co-operation in the 
glorious campaign of 1781.” 

On the morning of September 28 the united army of France and 
America, some twelve thousand strong, advanced from Williamsburg, 
and marched direct to Yorktown. Upon their approach, the British 
were withdrawn from their field-works within the intrenchments of the 
citadel. The Americans threw up earth-works and formed their besieg- 
ing camp. Upon the 30th the stronghold was completely invested, 
the allied line extending in a semicircle some two miles distant from 
the British fortifications, each wing of the attacking army resting on 
the York River. Upon the left were the West India regiments of 
St. Simon and the French light infantry under Vioménil ; the centre 
was formed of the French artillery; the right was occupied by the 
American artillery, commanded by Knox, the Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania troops under Steuben, the New York, Rhode Island, 
and New Jersey regiments under Clinton, the light infantry under 
Lafayette, and the Virginia militia under Governor Nelson. This 
has been deemed by military men of more modern wars an admirable 
disposition of the besiegers, and in which much was due to the wise 
experience and judicious generalship of the commander-in-chief and 
the expert engineering skill in siege and storming operations of the 
French officers, whose qualifications in this respect were thought supe- 
rior to those of the British. ; 

Between the 1st and 6th of October our forces were employed in 
digging trenches and bringing up their heavy ordnance. On the latter 
evening, a drenching rain having set in, the first parallel was begun 
between five and six hundred yards from the British outposts. General 
Lincoln was put in charge of this important service. Before daylight 
on the morning of the 7th the work was sufficiently finished to effect- 
ually shield the sappers from the enemy’s shot and shell, and by the 
9th the American batteries and redoubts were in order for a general 
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discharge of 18- and 24-pounders by the American right at the main 
British defenses. Says Irving, “General Washington put the match to 
the first gun; a furious discharge of cannon and mortars immediately 
followed, and Earl Cornwallis received his first salutation.” 

Early next morning the French artillery likewise opened fire, and 
for the space of eight hours there was an incessant roar of mortars and 
cannon, and round after round of bombs and chain-shot were thrown 
into the enemy’s intrenchments. The French batteries pursued the 
European practice of firing red-hot balls, and the whole town and river 
about the battle-ground were fairly ablaze with the fatal illumination. 
On the night of the 11th of October, General Lincoln ran out a second 
parallel, extending to within a couple of hundred yards of the hostile 
lines. ‘Two redoubts on the left of the royal works flanked this second 
parallel, and hurled a deadly fire into the midst of the miners. 
Thatcher, in his military journal, very vividly records: “ Being in the 
trenches every other night and day, I have an opportunity of witness- 
ing the sublime and stupendous scene which is continually exhibiting. 
The bomb-shells from the besiegers and the besieged are incessantly 
crossing each other’s path in the air. They are clearly visible in the 
form of a black ball in the day, but in the night they appear like a 
fiery meteor with a blazing tail, most beautifully brilliant, ascending 
majestically from the mortar to a certain altitude, and gradually de- 
scending to the spot where they are destined to execute their work of 
destruction. When a shell falls, it whirls round, burrows and exca- 
vates in the earth to a considerable extent, and, bursting, throws up 
columns of water like the spouting monsters of the deep.” 

It became necessary to carry these two troublesome redoubts by 
storm. This hazardous enterprise was intrusted to the American 
light infantry, under the command of General Lafayette, and the 
French chasseurs and grenadiers of the line, under the daring Vio- 
ménil. Colonel Alexander Hamilton was to command the entire 
advance corps of attack, while Lafayette was to assault one of the 
forts and Vioménil the other as simultaneously as possible. At the 
appointed signal the American forlorn-hope rushed furiously over the 
British breastworks, brushing away every impediment with the utmost 
hardihood, and, after a furious fight within the fortifications at the 
point of the bayonet, gallantly and gloriously carried the redoubt, 
with the loss of a sergeant and eight men killed, and seven officers and 
twenty-five privates wounded, some severely. The English command- 
ant, Major Campbell, together with his whole garrison, were made pris- 
oners of war, while eight of the enemy were killed outright. Writes 
Irving, “ About eight o’clock in the evening rockets were sent up as a 
signal for a simultaneous attack. Hamilton, to his great joy, led the 
advance of the Americans. The men, without waiting for the sappers 
to demolish the abatis in regular style, pushed them aside or puiled 
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them down with their hands, and scrambled over like rough bush- 
fighters. Hamilton was the first to mount the parapet, placing one 
foot on the shoulder of a soldier, who knelt on one knee for that pur- 
pose. The men mounted after him. The redoubt was forced at the 
point of the bayonet. Not a man was killed after he ceased to resist.” 
Hamilton was the hero of the American advance. 

Vioménil had a more difficult task to perform, though none the less 
glorious. The second redoubt was garrisoned by a hundred and twenty 
men, and, after entering the fort, a terrible hand-to-hand fight, lasting 
fully an hour, took place before the desperate defenders were overcome. 
A large loss of life necessarily attended this fearful struggle. The 
French had a hundred men killed and wounded, while the British had 
but eighteen killed. This conflict was one of the most thoroughly 
furious and deadly encounters in the annals of war, and covered the 
brave British soldiers and the splendid Vioménil and his fearless forces 
with praise and honor and glory forever. We want the descendants 
of the chivalrous and leonine Viscount de Vioménil with us in October 
to help us celebrate the taking of Yorktown, for he was one of the fore- 
most warriors of that memorable historic event, the culminating crisis 
in the continental struggle for liberty. Writes Washington Irving of 
this famous fight: ‘‘ The French stormed the other redoubt, which was 
more strongly garrisoned, with equal gallantry but less precipitation. 
They proceeded according to rule. The soldiers paused while the sap- 
pers removed the abatis, during which time they were exposed to a 
destructive fire, and lost more men than did the Americans in their 
headlong attack. The abatis being removed, the troops rushed to the 
assault. The Chevalier de Lameth, Lafayette’s adjutant-general, was 
the first to mount the parapet of the redoubt, and received a volley at 
arm’s length from the Hessians who manned it. Shot through both 
knees he fell back into the ditch, and was conveyed away under care of 
his friend, the Count de Dumas. The Count de Deuxponts, leading 
on the royal grenadiers of the same name, was likewise wounded. The 
grenadiers of the Gatinais regiment remembered the promise of De 
Rochambeau, and fought with true Gallic fire. One-third of them 
were slain, and among these Captain de Sireuil, a valiant officer of 
chasseurs ; but the regiment by its bravery on this occasion regained 
from the king its proud name of the Royal Auvergne.” All honor to 
the gallant French gentlemen who so nobly and fearlessly fought in 
behalf of American independence! In France, our faithful friends 
have the Republic to-day. Among the governments of Europe it is 
the promising and hopeful sign, the luxuriant fruitage that springs out 
of the rank old soil of feudality, in which the commonalty for so long 
a time choked, and rotted, and sank under the burden of arrogant aris- 
tocracy above them. 

General Washington, who was far within the enemy’s fire during 
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both assaults upon the redoubts of Yorktown, was greatly elated at the 
splendor of the achievement. Says Irving, “ Washington was an in- 
tensely excited spectator of those assaults, on the result of which so 
much depended. He had dismounted, giving his horse to a servant, 
and taken his stand in the grand battery, with Generals Knox and Lin- 
coln and their staffs. The risk he ran of a chance shot, while watch- 
ing the attack through an embrasure, made those about him uneasy. 
One of his aides-de-camp ventured to observe that the situation was 
very much exposed. ‘If you think so,’ he replied, gravely, ‘you are 
at liberty to step back.’ Shortly afterwards a musket-ball struck the 
cannon within the embrasure, rolled along it, and fell at his feet. Gen- 
eral Knox grasped his arm. ‘My dear general,’ exclaimed he, ‘ we 
can’t spare you just yet!’ ‘It is a spent ball,’ replied Washington, 
quietly ; ‘no harm is done.’ When all was over and the redoubts were 
taken, he drew a long breath, and, turning to Knox, observed, ‘The 
work is done, and well done!’ In his dispatches he declared that in 
these assaults nothing could exceed the firmness and bravery of the 
troops.” 

On the night of the 14th of October the second parallel was ad- 
vanced so as to include the two captured redoubts, and early next 
morning their guns were turned upon the enemy, who now in turn suf- 
fered severely from their fire. Cornwallis was gradually being dug out 
of his works and driven back from his position, and his condition was 
becoming more and more desperate hourly. On the 17th, at daybreak, 
additional batteries placed along the second parallel were opened, and 
a perfect hailstorm of iron missiles—shells, chain-shot, and cannon- 
balls—was hurled against the doomed and devoted fortifications, de- 
fenses no longer. The first battery to open fire against the British 
lines was manned by the Virginia militia under Governor Nelson, 
whose fine stone mansion, a beloved family homestead, stood in the line 
of fire. Regardless of this fact, the governor himself, with the most 
perfect patriotic self-sacrifice, directed one of his heaviest guns straight 
at the walls of his home, and compelled the bombardier in charge to fire 
away until the building was battered to pieces, and the worthless ruins 
of the broken walls were alone visible. The effect of the tremendous 
cannonade by the American batteries was immediate. General Corn- 
wallis was in the direst straits. Yorktown must be evacuated at once 
or the British command surrendered. Records Mr. Irving: “ Rather 
than surrender Cornwallis determined to attempt an escape. His plan 
was to leave his sick and wounded and his baggage behind, cross over 
in the night to Gloucester Point, attack Choisy’s camp before daybreak, 
mount his infantry on the captured cavalry horses and on such other 
steeds as could be collected on the road, push for the upper country by 
rapid marches until opposite the fords of the great rivers, then turn 
suddenly northward, force his way through Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
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and the Jerseys, and join Sir Henry Clinton in New York.” It was a 
wild and reckless scheme, which of course proved abortive, the American 
fire being too steady and stubborn for the success of any such fool- 
hardy design, and at ten o’clock on the morning of the 17th Lord 
Cornwallis beat a parley, and sent a flag of truce to General Washing- 
ton, proposing a cessation of hostilities for the space of twenty-four 
hours, preliminary to a capitulation. The general granted him a couple 
of hours in which to write out proposals for a surrender. Accordingly, 
on the 19th of October, 1781, the evacuation of Yorktown and the 
British works took place. At two o’clock in the afternoon the whole 
British army, English and Hessians, laid down its arms in defeat. 
General Washington, upon his .white horse, was at the head of the 
American column, a commanding military figure, only equaled by the 
splendid conqueror of Mexico, Winfield Scott. Cornwallis, ill with 
chagrin and humiliation (for we were then only rebels, it must be re- 
membered, in English eyes, although we audaciously deemed ourselves 
patriots), remained in his tent in retirement, while General O’Hara 
delivered his superior’s sword to General Lincoln at the commander- 
in-chief’s direction. The British red-coats, in pique and shame at 
having to surrender to victorious traitors against English rule, turned 
their faces toward the French line, and away from the Yankees, when 
they laid down their muskets at the feet of Washington; at which puerile 
performance the faithful Lafayette ordered his fifes and drums to strike 
up Yankee Doodle. General Lafayette had behaved with supreme in- 
trepidity and discretion during the siege and subsequent storming of 
the batteries, in the final assaults sharing with Hamilton and Vioménil 
the dangers and the glory of victory. 

Seven thousand and seventy-three men, together with seventy-five 
brass cannon, eight thousand muskets, twenty-eight regimental colors, 
plentiful munitions of war, and the military chest containing some 
thousands of sovereigns (which the colonists found more valuable than 
any sovereigns they had hitherto had), were all turned over to the jubi- 
lant patriots as the just fruits of their patience, perseverance, and prow- 
ess. The triumph at the time was the more important for the reason 
that on the very day that the British gave themselves up before York- 
town an armament occupying twenty-five ships of the line, under the 
supreme command of Sir Henry Clinton, had hoisted sail from New 
York with seven thousand soldiers on board, and convoyed by two 50- 
gun ships and eight frigates,—an invincible squadron of men-of-war and 
sailors and soldiers,—bound for the relief of General Cornwallis and 
his combined British and Hessian forces. But there was a Providence 
who ordained the enduring freedom and democracy of America. Gen- 
eral Washington’s orders, issued on the succeeding Saturday, contained 
this suitable and characteristic clause: “ Divine service is to be per- 
formed to-morrow” (the Sabbath) “in the several brigades and divis- 
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ions. The commander-in-chief earnestly recommends that the troops 
not on duty should universally attend, with that seriousness of deport- 
ment and gratitude of heart which the recognition of such reiterated 
and astonishing interpositions of Providence demand of us.” 

Besides Washington, there were two American heroes and patriots, 
Generals Knox and Lincoln, to whom the nation should feel especially 
grateful, and whose memories should be kept green in the annals of 
Yorktown and the Revolution at this centenary of the conquest and 
capture of the British army of invasion. Among the foreign general 
officers whom the commander-in-chief particularly commended for 
gallantry in the field and invaluable services in the camp were De 
Rochambeau, Du Portail, Lafayette, and Steuben. A host of others 
of the rank of colonel and captain must ever be known with honor. 
Govion and Rochefontain, of the engineer corps; Dumas, Vioménil, 
Deuxponts, Montmorenci, Custine, De Lauzun, St. Simon, Fersen, De 
Choisé, De Chastellux, and De Sireuil are names never to be forgotten 
by Americans. The names of illustrious American officers who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the actions about Yorktown are almost legion. 
Alexander Hamilton heads the list. Robert Wilson, a New York 
youth of eighteen years, an ensign in rank, was appointed by General 
Hamilton to receive the battle-colors of the British army, in approba- 
tion of bravery and coolness in circumstances of peculiar peril. 

The capture of Yorktown and the British command clinched the 
independence of the thirteen States of America. Says Lossing, of this 
momentous triumph of the people and the establishment of the com- 
monwealth, “The strong arm of military oppression moved by gov- 
ernmental power was paralyzed, and the king and his ministers, from 
the hour when intelligence of the event reached England, abandoned 
all hopes of subduing the rebellion and preserving the integrity of the 
realm. The blow of disseverance had fallen, war could no longer sub- 
serve a useful purpose, humanity and sound policy counseled peace. 
Great was the exultation of the Americans as the intelligence went 

,_ from lip to lip throughout the Confederation.” Think of it! The 
United States were a nation, free and republican, among the subject 
peoples of the earth. Popular government was a fact. Writes Irving, 
“Congress gave way to transports of joy. Thanks were voted to the com- 
mander-in-chief. Two stands of colors—trophies of the capitulation— 
were voted to Washington, two pieces of field ordnance to De Rocham- 
beau and De Grasse, and it was decreed that a marble column, com- 
memorative of the alliance between France and the United States, and 
of the victory achieved by their associated arms, should be erected in 
Yorktown.” The War of Independence was at an end, and the Con- 
tinental colonies became the free and federated Union. 

After the surrender Dr. Thatcher paid a visit to Yorktown, and 
thus describes its appearance: “I have this day visited the town of 
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York, to witness the destructive effects of the siege. It contains about 
sixty houses; some of them are elegant, many of them are greatly 
damaged, and some totally ruined, being shot through in a thousand 
places, and honeycombed, ready to crumble to pieces. Rich furniture 
and books were scattered over the ground, and the carcasses of men 
and horses, half covered with earth, exhibited a scene of ruin and hor- 
ror beyond description. The earth in many places is thrown up into 
mounds by the force of our shells, and it is difficult to point to a spot 
where a man could have resorted for safety.” When General Lafayette 
revisited the scene of his generous and gallant exploits in 1824, a 
laurel-tree was still standing which was in front of Governor Nelson’s 
dwelling during the bombardment, and branches were taken from this 
tree, woven into a civic crown by the hands of fair girls, and reverently 
placed upon the brow of the venerable champion of liberty. 

General Washington long kept up an agreeable correspondence with 
several of the French officers who fought and served under him during 
the Revolution. De Chastellux, who had become a field-marshal, 
married in 1787. When he communicated the circumstance to the 
general, Washington thus playfully replied, April 10, 1788: “I saw, 
by the eulogium you often made on the happiness of domestic life in 
America, that you had swallowed the bait, and that you would as surely 
be taken, one day or another, as that you were a philosopher and a 
soldier. So your day has at length come. I am glad of it, with all 
my heart and soul. It is quite good enough for you. Now you are 
well served for coming to fight in favor of the American rebels, all the 
way across the Atlantic Ocean, by catching that terrible contagion, do- 
mestic felicity, which, like the smallpox or plague, a man may have 
only once in his life.” 

It is curious to follow out the fortunes of those manly French sol- 
diers who fought in America and ascertain the conclusion of their 
careers. The Count de Custine, who had served with Frederick the 
Great in the Seven Years’ War, fell a victim to the guillotine of Paris 
in August, 1793. The Count de Rochambeau was a French officer at 
sixteen, like Lafayette. Wounded at the battle of Lafeldt, he fought 
bravely at Creveldt, Minden, Corbach, and Clostercamp. When he 
went back after the American war, Louis X VI. made him a field- 
marshal, At the close of the French revolution, having narrowly 
escaped the guillotine under the tyranny of Robespierre, he served with 
Bonaparte, who conferred on him the grand cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Count Mathieu Dumas fought at Waterloo with Napoleon, and lived 
to take a prominent part in the revolution of 1830, when he joined 
with General Lafayette in placing Louis Philippe upon the throne of 
France. The Due de Lauzun was an accomplished but voluptuous 
man, possessing personal good looks, wit, wealth, address, and courage. 
His gentlemanly gallantry made him very popular with the American 
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soldiery and also the citizens, especially the ladies. When he went 
back to Paris he became an intimate of Talleyrand, and with him ran 
over to England in 1792. There he formed a friendship with the prof- 
ligate Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV. When his uncle died 
he became the Duc de Biron. With his accustomed courage he took 
the part of the condemned Vendeans during the French revolution, 
and was arrested, imprisoned, and duly guillotined, December 31, 1793. 
And what was the experience of General Lafayette himself, the friend 
of the people, the soldier of liberty, the disciple of Washington? For 
five terrible years he was the prisoner of the enemies of France and 
fettered to the floor of an Austrian dungeon, knowing not whether his 
wife and children were alive or dead. General and President Wash- 
ington wrote to Francis of Hapsburg asking the liberation of his dear 
old friend, so that the hero might come to the embrace of America, 
which urgent letter the emperor with imperial politeness never noticed. 
Austria was as deaf to the call of humanity as the prison stones of Ol- 
mutz themselves. The sword of the young victor of Italy, however, 
severed the chain at a single stroke, and Lafayette lived to be the 
Warwick of France. The difference of destiny between the French 
and American officers of the republic was as signal as the contrast be- 
tween the American and French revolutions. But now the good genius 
of the United States beams lovingly on France; and in the coming 
celebration, when the apples are ripe and hoarfrost whitens the ground 
at night, the children of both free countries may cordially and heartily 
and enthusiastically unite in the glorification of liberty. The land of 
Washington may hail at last the land of Lafayette by the endearing 
and eternal name of brother. France and America will clasp hands 
warmly over Yorktown in commemoration of dangers overcome, and 
victories won, and enemies conquered. Our principles are identical, 
our ideas the same. Let the lesson be well laid to heart. Liberty and 
Democracy and the Constitution; and the union of the whole people of 
the republic under one flag forever ! 
Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


ON THE NECESSITY FOR DIVERS IN OUR 
NAVY, 


THE element of divers in the manning of our fleet has been hitherto 
almost entirely neglected. We have machinists, blacksmiths, copper- 
smiths, armorers, carpenters, painters, calkers, sailmakers, riggers,—in 
fact, all the artificers necessary to repair any part of the out-of-water 
portion of our vessels; we leave to luck, hired or dock-yard laborers, 
or skilled divers borrowed from friendly foreign men-of-war all that 
most important part of a ship which is immersed. It is not even in 
our power to inspect this portion, except when the ship is docked, and 
very often a commanding officer has to rely entirely, as to work done 
or necessary to be done, upon the statements of outside parties, who are 
pecuniarily interested in making favorable reports of their labor or high 
estimates. 

In every navy in the world except that of Peru, which has now 
ceased to exist, and our own this necessity has been felt and amply 
met, and the meeting of it has proved a success and a great economy in 
the end. 

It is not the object of this paper to suggest a fact which is patent 
to every sea-going officer in the service, and is much talked of and 
thought of by them when at sea, but to bring it to their recollection 
when on shore, and perhaps furnish them with arguments which, if 
placed before the proper authorities, may bring about the desired im- 
provements. Many of the readers of this article may be able to cite 
far more convincing proofs of this great want, and may be induced to 
advance them as additional reasons for its being supplied. 

From time to time a few suits of diving armor, with the necessary 
pumps and other apparatus, have been issued to some of our war ships. 
In some cases these have been used to the great advantage of the gov- 
ernment, but generally, after having been allowed to deteriorate in store 
so as to become almost useless, for want of skilled care, they have been 
turned in, as they uselessly encumbered the yeoman’s room, there being 
no one on board instructed in diving or with the energy to become so. 

Our bureau system is probably much to blame for the lack of this 
important element, as it is in almost all matters where the same bureau 
does not reap all the benefits of its outlays. The general good of the 
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service is too often sacrificed to the individual good of the bureau. 
This may be another of the many reasons which are pointing so mark- 
edly to the necessity of a superior professional head of some kind to 
which the general welfare of the service should be committed. 

Divers have become an absolute necessity both in time of peace and 
in time of war; they keep the ships’ bottoms clean, and thereby insure 
full speed and economy of fuel ; they examine and locate leaks, repair 
damages from corrosion, faulty riveting, projectiles, ramming, grounding, 
and the thousand and one dangers to which a ship’s under-water body 
is exposed,—damages which, if they do not result in the total loss of the 
vessel with all on board, require her to be taken sometimes thousands of 
miles to be docked only to discover that the whole thing could have been 
prevented by a single man able to reach the spot in a few minutes at no 
expense; they examine, clear, or stop up outboard valve-holes so that 
the valves will work, or that they may be removed for repairs ; they 
clear away gear which may have become fouled in the propeller or 
rudder, very often endangering the vessel’s existence ; they clear away 
or place obstructions and torpedoes in channels or elsewhere; they 
search for lost ground-tackle, raise sunken vessels, torpedo-boats, or 
any articles which it may be desirable to save when employed on scien- 
tific expeditions; they bring up from the bottom in moderate depths 
specimens which would otherwise have escaped human knowledge, 
discover dangerous subsurface rocks in channels and harbors, and, in 
fact, do under water almost anything that can be done above it, render- 
ing services which save ships, lives, and money to the government 
which employs them. 

The following are a few of the instances which have occurred lately 
among the vessels of our little squadron charged with the safety and 
protection of our interests in the Pacific, and which could have been 
met, had we the appliances and a few divers in each of tlie ships, with 
but little expense to the naval appropriation, whereas they have cost 
and are costing the government thousands of dollars, to say nothing of 
the reduced efficiency of the vessels. 

The item of foul bottoms resulting in reduced speed without re- 
duction in the expenditure of coal daily, thereby entailing more steam- 
ing days and a greater consumption of coal to perform voyages neces- 
sary to execute duty, is, of course, the greatest, and always increases in 
magnitude as the period of the cruise advances. 

A diver from the shore was employed off Callao to clean the holes 
in the main injection strainer of the “Pensacola,” and to cover the 
same with a canvas mat to facilitate repairs to the valve, rendered 
necessary by its having worn off of its seat. In doing this the diver 
went down twice, and was down each time less than an hour; for the 
work done he demanded and received thirty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents, which amount was chargeable to the bureau of steam engineer- 
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ing. This would have cost in the English service five shillings, or 
about one dollar and twenty-two cents; in the French service eight 
francs, or about one dollar and sixty cents; in the German service six 
marks, or about one dollar and fifty cents; in the Italian service six 
lire, or about one dollar and twenty cents. These amounts do not in- 
clude the wear and tear of the apparatus, nor, in the case of the Eng- 
lish service, the penny a day extra pay given to all divers. 

The “ Alaska’s” main injection valve had to be repaired at Panama ; 
a diver was borrowed with his apparatus from an English man-of-war. 
Our government probably saved money by this method at the expense 
of the humiliation of its officers. 

A diver from the shore was employed for the “ Pensacola” off 
Callao to recover a bundle of rifles and sword-bayonets which had been 
dropped overboard in arming boats. In performing this service the 
diver was down twice; once for Jess than an hour, the second time for 
ten minutes. For this he demanded and received forty dollars, which 
amount was charged to the bureau of ordnance. In the English ser- 
vice this would have cost twenty-one pence, or about forty-two cents ; 
in the French service six francs, or about one dollar and twenty cents ; 
in the German service four marks, or about one dollar; in the Italian 
service three lire, or about sixty cents. 

The “ Pensacola’s” bottom having become exceedingly foul, and 
her speed and efficiency very much impaired, a bid was asked for to 
clean it by either diving or docking. The dock company at Callao 
offered to dock her for two hundred and forty pounds, about twelve 
hundred dollars, but did not desire to take the risk of taking her on 
their dock without the removal of most of her heavy weights, which 
would have entailed an additional expense for lighterage, wharfage, etc., 
to say nothing of its making the ship unserviceable at a time when 
she might have been wanted at any moment to protect American in- 
terests. The amount asked by the divers was six hundred dollars. 
These demands were considered exorbitant, and the ship’s bottom was 
hogged at considerable expense to the bureau of equipment and danger 
to the copper, bureau of construction, and strainers, bureau of steam 
engineering. The bottom of the French flag-ship “ Victorieuse,” a 
larger vessel than the “ Pensacola,” was cleaned at about this time by 
her own divers in two days at an expense of three hundred and sixty- 
three francs and seventy-five centimes, or about seventy-two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

The “ Lackawanna’s” speed having become greatly diminished, it 
was decided to have her bottom examined; this was done by divers 
borrowed from H. R. M. ship “Shannon” at Callao. The divers re- 
ported that the whole under-water body was covered with a growth of 
immense barnacles, some of which they removed and brought up as 
specimens. Thirty dollars was sent to the captain of the English ship 
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to be given to these men for their services, but was returned with 
thanks. On the report of the divers it was deemed expedient, in view 
of the service which had been allotted to the ship, to have her docked. 
The dock company asked one thousand dollars for this service, which 
is chargeable to the bureau of construction. 

The bottoms of all the foreign men-of-war on the station are as 
regularly cleaned as their bilges. 

The bottoms of the Chilian ships have been kept in order by their 
own divers during active service almost from the beginning of the war. 
Their divers have also been employed in raising sunken torpedo-boats 
and valuable ordnance, and in clearing the harbor of Callao of torpe- 
does and submarine obstructions. 

Just before the battle of Angamos, Rear-Admiral Grau complained 
to President Prado, at Arica, of the foulness of the bottom of the 
“ Huascar,” which had caused a great diminution of her speed. As he 
had no divers, he requested to be allowed to go to Callao to dock her. 
This request was ignored, and the “ Huascar” was sent south to be cap- 
tured by the “ Almirante Cochrane,” a vessel which under ordinary 
circumstances had less speed, but which with a clean bottom had no 
difficulty in cutting her off and choosing her own distance. 

When the “ Pensacola” was coming out of Pichilinque Bay, just 
after passing through the dangerous channel of San Lorenzo, it was 
found that through the negligence of an afterguardsman a grab-rope 
had been left trailing overboard. This rope fouled the propeller and 
necessitated the stopping of the engines. This trouble could have been 
remedied in a few minutes by a diver, but having none, it took several 
hours of arduous and dangerous work. It is doubtful if it could have 
been done at all had not chance provided the ship with two men who 
were good divers, who, notwithstanding the danger incurred from the 
proximity of sharks and the chances of severe bruises and cuts from 
the propeller blades, dove down a great number of times, and succeeded 
by degrees in hacking away the hard-tarred rope, rendered still harder 
by the jamming it had received. These men were Henry B. Edenboro, 
captain of the afterguard, a trained diver capable of using an appara- 
tus, and Manuel Zello, seaman. This cost the government a letter of 
thanks from the captain, with permission to draw some of their own 
pay and a promise of liberty. Zello was afterwards promoted to the 
rate of captain of the main-top. Edenboro paid for his zeal by a long 
sojourn on the sick list and an impaired constitution. The sea was 
fortunately as smooth as glass, otherwise it would have been almost 
impossible to have reached the propeller in this way. 

At the present writing the rudder of the “Pensacola” works very 
stiffly from some unknown cause, which could be ascertained and prob- 
ably remedied by a diver in a few minutes at but little cost, whereas if 
the ship ever gets in a tight place where it is necessary to work the helm 
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quickly she may come to grief. Her bottom is so foul that her speed 
at half power has been reduced one knot per hour since she left San 
Francisco. This results in a loss of twenty-four knots per day, neces- 
sitating six days to accomplish distances that she could otherwise have 
done in five, and, at the last prices paid for coal, an increase of five 
hundred dollars in her expense to the bureau of equipment for every 
six steaming days, not including the cost of oil, wear and tear of the 
engines, extra pay to landsmen, engineer’s force, etc. 

The following summary of the systems adopted in the English, 
French, German, and Italian navies to supply their cruisers with the 
means of carrying on submarine operations has been compiled from in- 
formation obtained on board of ships of those nations lying off Callao. 


‘ 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM. 


The rating of seaman diver is given to men who have been instructed 
and qualified in diving on board the gunnery-ships “ Excellent” and 
“Cambridge.” For this rating they receive one penny (two cents) per 
diem extra pay ; and when actually employed under water they receive 
eighteen pence (thirty-six cents) per hour. 

The rating of mechanical diver is given to men, of the engineer’s 
or carpenter’s crews, who may become qualified as divers. For this 
rating they receive one penny (two cents) per diem extra pay; and 
when actually employed under water they receive two shillings and six- 
pence (sixty-two cents) per hour. 

The number of divers, in ships, depends very much on their com- 
plements, and is not fixed. It varies from two to six seamen divers 
and about the same proportion of mechanical ones. The flag-ship 
“Triumph” had on board six seamen and four mechanical divers. The 
“Shannon” had on board seven seamen and five mechanical divers. 
The “ Pelican,” a small corvette, had two of each class, but no appa- 
ratus. 

Each flag-ship is provided with two Denayrouze pumps, complete, 
and four suits of armor. Extra rubber dresses are allowed, as they 
deteriorate from moisture and change of climate. All ships com- 
manded by captains are provided with one pump, complete, and two 
suits of armor. Each of the Denayrouze pumps will supply air to two 
men at a depth not exceeding ten fathoms. 


THE FRENCH SYSTEM. 


In each of the naval ports is stationed a ship, on board of which 
the machinists are quartered when not attached to sea-going vessels. 
These men, if not physically disqualified, are required to receive in- 
struction in diving. Carpenters and calkers, when physically qualified, 
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are detailed, at their own request, from the naval barracks to be in- 
structed, with the machinists, in diving. These men receive certificates 
as divers. Some of the requirements necessary for such a certificate are 
as follows: being under water, to shackle or unshackle a chain; to 
saw through a spar; to put on a sheet of copper. According to the 
time employed and the quality of the work, the certificate is rated as 
“good,” “ excellent,” etc. The certificate does not entail extra pay, 
but, when employed under water, a diver is allowed three francs (sixty 
cents) for an immersion plus five centimes (one cent) for each minute 
employed. If several descents are made during the same day for the 
same piece of work, they are only considered as one immersion. 

The number of divers allowed to each vessel is not fixed; but, as 
every machinist is a diver, a supply is always assured. 

The flag-ship “ Victorieuse” had on board four divers, besides her 
machinists. 

Every screw-vessel is provided with one pump, complete, and two 
suits of armor. 

Two systems of apparatus are in use and may be selected at pleas- 
ure, viz.: the Carivol (now almost obsolete) and the Rougayrol-Denay- 
rouze. 

In order to encourage diving the minister of the marine decreed, 
November 26, 1876, that “ at the annual competitions of honor [these 
take place on board every vessel in commission and at every naval 
station] divers shall compete, and that a gold watch shall be allowed 
for every group of five competitors. 

“The tests at these competitions, which shall be required by the 
officers acting as judges, shall be some of the following: Ist. To find 
an object on the bottom. 2d. To nail on a sheet of lead. 3d. To cut 
out the end of a plank; to put ina patch. 4th. To cut the rivets out 
of an iron plate. 5th. To make a joint in a pipe, or to patch the same. 
6th. To sling an anchor, gun, etc. 7th. To clear a screw. 8th. To 
cut a chain.” 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM. 


At the naval stations of Kiel and Wilhelm Haven there are schools 
for divers connected with the dock-yard division. 

The instructors are machinists and master-carpenters (warrant- 
officers) of the navy, who are thoroughly trained in the theoretical and 
practical use of the diving apparatus. From among the junior ma- 
chinist’s mates and carpenter’s mates a certain number, mostly volun- 
teers, who are strong and healthy, are chosen and instructed in diving. 
There is no rating or extra pay for the accomplishment. When em- 
ployed under water a remuneration of three marks (seventy-five cents) 
per hour is allowed. 

There is no fixed number of divers allowed, but as almost all the 
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machinists and carpenters are instructed, there is never a lack of them. 
Each screw vessel is allowed one pump, complete, and two suits of 
armor. The Rougayrol-Denayrouze apparatus is the only one used. 


THE ITALIAN SYSTEM. 


Diving is taught to all the men instructed at the Royal Torpedo 
School at Caracciolo. The rate of torpedo-man includes that of diver, 
and as some of these are attached to every vessel they are always at 
hand. 

In order to become a second chief torpedo-man it is necessary to be 
able to dive in fifteen fathoms of water. In order to become a first- 
class torpedo-man it is necessary to be able to dive in ten fathoms of 
water. 

The frigate “Garibaldi” has at present one chief torpedo-man, one 
second chief torpedo-man, two sub-chief torpedo-men, five first-class 
torpedo-men, and five second-class torpedo-men ; total, fourteen. 

There is no extra pay for the accomplishment, but the following 
compensation is allowed when under water: For divers of ratings 
superior to first-class seamen : for the first hour, four lire (eighty cents) ; 
for each succeeding hour, two lire (forty cents). For divers of the 
rating of first-class seamen: for the first hour, three lire (sixty cents) ; 
for each succeeding hour, one and a half lire (thirty cents). For divers 
of inferior ratings to those already mentioned: for the first hour, two 
lire (forty cents); for each succeeding hour, one lire (twenty cents). 
Breathing time and other time necessarily out of water, if not exceed- 
ing fifteen minutes, or one-fifth of the whole time immersed, not to be 
deducted. 

Vessels of the first class are allowed two pumps, complete, and four 
suits of armor. Other vessels one pump, complete, and two suits of 
armor. Extra fittings are allowed to vessels with special torpedo 
outfits. 

The Denayrouze submarine light is supplied when judged necessary. 
The Denayrouze apparatus is used. 

It will be observed that in the English and Italian navies seamen 
gunners and torpedo-men are instructed in diving, and that in the 
English, French, and German navies machinists and other mechanics 
are generally proficient. 

From information derived in conversation and in writing from the 
foreign naval commanders and other officers lately assembled off Callao, 
and from a personal inspection of the actual working of the Denay- 
rouze system, kindly afforded by Captain Morin, of the Italian frigate 
“Garibaldi” (late chief of the Royal Torpedo School), the following 
items have been gathered : 

A thorough medical examination before attempting diving is abso- 
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lutely necessary. None considered disqualified by the surgeons should 
be allowed to come under instruction. Volunteers are always to be 
preferred to those who take the instruction per force. 

The instruction should always commence with putting on the dress 
and remaining, with it on, above water until perfectly acquainted with 
the methods of inflation, escape, signaling, and using one’s hands and 
feet. 

The submersions should then be attempted very gradually in respect 
to depth and time. For a good diver ten fathoms is considered the 
working depth; for an excellent one, fifteen fathoms. 

Only very experienced divers should be allowed to exceed the 
working depths, and then only of their own free will. 

The “ Garibaldi” left one of her best divers in the hospital at Val- 
paraiso, he having descended in eighteen fathoms of water to sling an 
anchor which had been lost. In rising his signal-rope fouled the an- 
chor; he then attempted to cut the rope with his dagger-knife, but 
dropped it; he recovered it by hauling himself down hand over hand 
to the bottom. Cutting the rope he reached the surface, but in such an 
exhausted state that his life is despaired of. 

In order to maintain divers in good condition it is asserted that 
constant practice is necessary. This is easily gotten in drill, which is 
not paid for, or in cleaning the ships’ bottoms,—a process which is con- 
tinually necessary, and amply pays for itself in economy of coal. 

Besides the advantages, already stated, derived from divers, they 
afford a means of examining a grounded ship’s position in regard to 
rocks and shoals, and discover the best direction in which to move her 
off. 

In most foreign services it is the custom to pay the men extra for 
all unusual services, a custom which exists in our own service only in 
the case of men sent into the fire-room from the decks. 

Many of the officers, especially those making gunnery or torpedoes 
a specialty, in the different services referred to, have qualified as divers, 
and are very useful, when superior intelligence is necessary, to plan or 
inspect work. 

The different services have all adopted the French Denayrouze 
apparatus, and all speak well of it. Captain Morin stated that in the 
harbor torpedo detachments a modification of this apparatus had been 
adopted, which being fitted with a compressed-air receiver, could be de- 
tached from the pump, thus allowing several divers to work from the 
same pumping apparatus. 

In the French, German, and Italian, and probably the English 
systems of harbor defense, provision has been made to have a supply 
of seamen divers for submarine torpedo work. 

Two attempts are now being made to supply our service with 
divers, and it should be earnestly hoped that they may be successful. 
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The first is at Newport, at the torpedo school, the second in the appren- 
tice-ships. 

We need divers of all trades in our ships and at our dock-yards. 
How many ships have been docked at great expense, and then the dis- 
covery made that the whole cause could have been removed in a few 
minutes by an inexpensive diver? We need divers of all trades, be- 
cause it is not to be expected that a man can do work under water with 
which he is unacquainted out of it. 

Could instruction in diving be given on board of all receiving- 
ships and at all dock-yards, the outlay would certainly be repaid to the 
government in a short time. 

Sea-going officers will probably join the writer in the hope that 
soon, like the duck family, we may have divers for divers purposes. 


THEO. B. M. Mason, 
Lieutenant USN. 





THE ARTILLERY OF RUSSIA. 


(Continued from page 284.) 


THE MOBILE ARTILLERY WORKSHOPS AND LABORATORIES, 


THESE undertake all repairs of material, small-arms, etc., not of a 
complicated character, which, however, cannot be effectually made by 
the troops themselves. The workshops and laboratories can be dis- 
tributed to the reserve parks and field depots for small-arms, or ordered 
in whole or in part to such points as may be deemed necessary by the 
army artillery commander. Each artillery workshop consists of two 
divisions, of which one manages the work on artillery material, the 
other on small-arms, etc. 

The material of these workshops is stored in the depots of the 
military districts. 


THE MOBILE LABORATORIES. 


The artillery laboratories are organized for the purpose of chemical 
laboratory work and the preparation of munitions for the army and 
siege parks when mobilized. They belong to the munition field depots, 
but can, like the mobile workshops, be sent to any point when 
needed. The material and equipment of the laboratories is, in time of 
peace, stored in the district depots. 


THE DEPOT DIVISIONS. 


There is no depot division for the foot (mounted) artillery; the 
horse artillery have two depot batteries, the instruction battery forming 
a third in time of war. Their strength has already been given. Per- 
haps in the same way the instruction battery of the foot artillery 
becomes a depot battery for the mounted artillery: still, this is not so 
important, for, as has been already stated, the first division of the 
reserve park forms a field artillery depot in time of war. 
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THE FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 


Until quite recently the fortress artillery consisted of separate for- 
tress artillery companies, and several together were placed under a for- 
tress artillery “direction.” The companies had six different organizations, 
whereas the artillery directions in respect to their strength were divided 
into three classes. 

Since the commencement of the year 1876 the fortress companies 
have been united to form fifty fortress artillery battalions of four com- 
panies each, and these battalions, commanded by field-officers, are under 
the authority of the fortress artillery directions. Every direction has 
under its orders a division of artillery workmen. There are in addition 
ten independent fortress companies. 

The fortress battalions: are assigned to the fortresses of Russia, as 


follows: 


To Cronstadt . ‘ . ° 6 battalions. 
“« ‘Wyborg, Warsaw, Eunngueed, och 3 . 9 sf 

‘“ Sveaborg, ‘ ° 2 

‘« Diinaburg, Dinese.Létowshd, ail Kiev, cas . 
‘© Novogeorgievsk . ‘ : 7 
‘¢ Diinamiinde, Bobruisk, and Bender, each 1 

‘© Kertch 

‘¢ Nikolaief and Alexandrepol, each 3 


Total . ‘ ‘ » ‘ ‘ . 60 battalions. 


In each of the above-mentioned fortresses there is a fortress artil- 
lery direction. 

Of the enumerated fifty battalions in time of peace, some have but 
three companies instead of four. The battalions bear the names of the 
fortresses they garrison, and when other battalions join for temporary 
duty they are designated by numbers. The normal peace strength of 
a fortress battalion is, one colonel or lieutenant-colonel, four captains, 
eight lieutenants, and four hundred and sixty-six men: aggregate four 
hundred and seventy-nine. In time of war this is increased by eight 
lieutenants and eight hundred and sixty-eight men,—aggregate then 
thirteen hundred and fifty-five. 

The non-commissioned officers and men of the fortress artillery are 
armed with sabres and smooth-bore muskets. 

The following table shows the peace strength of the fortress 
“ directions” : 
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Name or Fortress, 


and Privates. 


Captains and Lieutenants. 
Non-Commissioned Officers 


| Generals. 
Field-Officers, 
Aggregate. 
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The above “‘ directions” are under the orders of the military district 
authorities, and supervise the battalions and companies placed under 
them. Of the field-officers of the fortress of Cronstadt, nine are com- 
mandants of forts; the remaining thirty-two forts and batteries of the 
harbor of Cronstadt are commanded by battalion and company officers. 

When the fortress artillery battalions and “ directions” are at their 
normal strength there will be, in time of peace, 24,313 men aggregate ; 
in time of war, 68,113 men aggregate. 

To these must be added the following fortress artillery directions, 
and the ten independent artillery companies under their orders : 


Peace. War. 


Artillery direction at St. Petersburg . . ; - £& 48 

se Fortress Companies Nos. land 2 . ; - 580 924 

oe direction at Gunib ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 98 98 

ee Fortress Companies Nos. 1,2,3 . ‘ : wae 1017 
Achalzik fortress artillery direction . ‘ . ‘ 24 
One company . : . ; ‘ ° 237 
Artillery direction Tashkend . : ° ‘ . 30 
One company . : ° . ‘ . 287 
Artillery direction Vy erneye : ; > : : 30 
One company ‘ ° . ‘ ; ‘ . 179 
Artillery direction Chinas . ‘ ‘ : ‘ ° 30 
One company ; ‘ ° ; . 237 
Artillery direction Fort Peroveki_ : ae ° 24 
One company ; ; ‘ ‘ ; -. ae. 179 


Total . . ce a, bee 8289, 
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The chief of the fortress artillery directions is a general officer at 
St. Petersburg, and a colonel at Tiflis for Asia. The arsenal or ord- 
nance companies of the artillery, which are under the authority of the 
artillery directions named above, are included in the opposite columns, 
On the other hand, the strength of the fifteen companies of artillery 
workmen is not included, and is shown in the following table : 


TABLE SHOWING STRENGTH OF THE COMPANIES OF ARTILLERY WORKMEN. 
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aS te monn Sh EL a 
| Bobruisk. ee rnanenmnpesind Syed | ae 
Diinaburg. {in — eiee ees : : 2 re 
| Warsaw. lin oe. eee f A 162 
| Novogeorgievsk. | tn Mar gicite 7. 
Brame Kitoweki {Tm Beeeenmnvnwrseroosornt | 8 | ee | ite 
a nd od kl ae 
Kiev. eek oa ee 
etter. ABR rere: FG | 
Bender. eee ST es ae 
Kerteh. nd. mb ited aed 
| Alexandropol. {Tn Mar) a |o3 | ase | 164 
| otal, {Bt petetwnennsnmns vnne] 10 | 49 | aio | 3800 





The companies are composed of skilled workmen. In time of 
peace they are employed at the technical establishments, and in time of 
war are sent to the various artillery parks and siege trains, commanded 
either by field-officers or captains. 

The entire Russian fortress artillery, therefore, as soon as the fifty 
fortress battalions shall be formed, and including the artillery technical 
divisions, is, in time of peace, 28,981 aggregate; in time of war, 74,271 
aggregate. 

Up to March 1, 1876, and before the reorganization of the fortress 
artillery, there were twenty-one fortress artillery directions, and eighty- 
itwo fortress companies, having an aggregate of 37,341 officers and men. 
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THE LOCAL ARTILLERY COMMANDS. 


The local artillery commands are distributed to, and are under the 
supervision of, the different establishments of the technical artillery, for 
example, the powder- and small-arms-factories, the arsenals, and artil- 
lery depots. 

The strength of these local commands is approximately as follows, 


though nothing absolutely certain is known of them: 


Field Captains and 
Officers. Lieutenants. Men. 


Local artillery command, Schosta ‘ : eh 6 449 
- Tula . . ° a 5 802 

se Ekaterinburg 1 6 285 

se Ishora . 1 6 196 

ee Ochta . 1 4 822 

- Bryansk ° os eae 4 193 

6 Kursk . ° . eee oo 0 ums 

s Kazan . ‘ © nee 6 178 

“ Moscow. ‘ «we ote enets 
as Sestroryrck . i yl Views £ 135 
se Orenburg . : ° eoee a ne 

6 Omsk . . ° © cece 4 105 

” Petrozavodsk . ones 1 31 
Lo a ‘ a de 46 2191 


It appears as though these local commands were specially organized 
for the service of artillery material ; they have nothing in common with 
the field and fortress artillery. The officers are promoted according to 
different rules from those of the field and fortress regiments, and form 
a separate status, At the same time, the officers of the field artillery 
can be and are assigned to duty with the local artillery commands, 


THE TECHNICAL ARTILLERY. 


This branch of the artillery, as elsewhere in Europe, includes the 
department of manufacture and supply, and the various establishments. 
Administrative and technical matters are under the supervision of the 
artillery department of the war ministry, but for military purposes (dis- 
cipline) they are under the control of the general commanding the mili- 
tary district in which they are located. The works for the manufacture 
of powder are placed under the inspector of powder, the arsenals under 
the inspector of arsenals, and the small-arms- and cartridge-factories 
under their own inspectors. 

Each establishment of the technical artillery has its own comman- 
dant, under whom is also placed the local artillery command attached to 
the establishment. For the purpose of carrying on the interior service, 
each establishment is divided into three sections, which are responsible 
for the administrative, technical, and military affairs, respectively. The 
commandant is assisted by an administrative committee, and each sec- 
tion has also an administrative committee, which, with the chief of the 
section, has charge of the administrative affairs of the section. 
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The technical artillery comprises the small-arms-factories at Tula, 
Sestroryrck, and at Ishora, where small-arms are manufactured and re- 
paired, and where the spare parts are stored. At each of these manu- 
factories there is a reception committee, which is directly under the artil- 
lery department of the war ministry, and whose duty it is to verify and 
prove the arms, etc., to be received into the service. 

The cartridge-factory at St. Petersburg, where cartridges and their 
component parts, except powder, are manufactured. An inspection 
committee, which is under the orders of the commandant of the car- 
tridge-factory, examines all manufactured articles. 

The powder-works at Ochta, Schosta, and Kazan manufacture all 
the powder necessary for war purposes, and at the same time carry on 
the work of refining the saltpetre, etc. 

The percussion-cap-factory in Schosta manufactures the percussion- 
caps, and the cartridges for the mitrailleuse and percussion fuzes, 
These manufactories, together with the powder-works, are under the 
same management, and whenever the work is done by contract it must 
be examined by a receiving committee, and the same rule applies to the 
powder-works at Ochta, Schosta, and Kasan. The arsenals at St. 
Petersburg, Bryansk, and Kiev are for the manufacture of bronze 
guns, the carriages, limbers, and caissons, the implements and equip- 
ments, material for the train, the harness, and other objects and instru- 
ments necessary for making repairs. Attached to the arsenal at St. 
Petersburg are also the following manufactories, for cannon and project- 
iles; the rocket-factory at Nikolaief; the work is performed by contract, 
under the supervision of a military director. In the foregoing estab- 
lishments of the technical artillery, the manufacture of the new mate- 
rial is conducted on a large scale, and they have also the character of 
artillery depots, and further include a greater or lesser number of work- 
shops. The arsenal at Tashkend, for the temporary preservation of 
equipments and material for the fortresses of Turkestan, the artillery 
workshops of Warsaw, the arsenal at Tiflis for the reception of the 
artillery material for the army of the Caucasus, and for the manufac- 
ture of carriages and other objects, and also for the repair of the guns, 
small-arms, etc., necessary for the use of the troops, and the laboratories 
at Tiflis and Tashkend, which supply the ammunition for the use of 
the troops in the Caucasus and Turkestan, complete the list. 


THE ARTILLERY DEPOTS OF THE MILITARY DISTRICTS. 


Here is stored the supply of small-arms, munitions, and artillery 
material necessary to place the army on a war footing, as well as the 
supplies for the artillery reserve establishments put in operation in 
time of war. Each artillery depot is either united in one place, or the 
stores are divided, and deposited at several points of the districts, to 
facilitate the issue to the troops. The first supply of stores required in 
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case of mobilization may be deposited in provisional magazines, conve- 
niently located for that purpose. The depots are divided into three 
sections, of which the first contains the artillery material, the second 
the small-arms, and the third the ammunition. An artillery work- 
shop and a laboratory for the purpose of repairs and other simple work 
are connected with each depot. The directors of the artillery depots, 
workshops, and laboratories are colonels or major-generals, 

The following table gives the proximate strength of the different 
establishments of the technical artillery, as determined by Major Schultz 
of the Austrian staff : 





DESIGNATION, 


Captains and 
Aggregate. 


| Field-Officers, 
— ao 
OO O71 He G0 BD BO > G2 00 BD AIS ATO CO CO 0 | Lieutenants, 


Tula.... 
Small-Arms Factories. < Sestro: 
Isch .. 


Cartridge-Factory, 
Ochta.. 
Powder-Works. 


azan. 
Percussion-cap Factory, Schosta .. 
St. Petersburg. 
Arsenals.)< Bryansk ........ 
Kiev 
Rocket-Factory at Nikolaief... 


Arsenals.< Tiflis. ecceencee 
Georgievsk..........s0000 
Artillery Workshops, Warsaw. 
St. Petersburg... 
Finland......... 


— 
BS CO DD C0 et 


St pe et pt Spe et pe pt pt | Generals. 
ar 


Artillery Depot for 
Military Districts. 

















POP nO COM CORO Mm CORPO RO ROR: 
Pasa SaarH we 














1 The cannon-foundry at St. Petersburg receives its personnel from the arsenal. 


The following table shows the location of the artillery depots 
their character : 


Miuitary | HeapquartTers 


District. | or Dinecrors. REMARKS. 


Arrittery Deport. 


Artillery workshops, laboratories, and 
workshops, and field laboratory No. 1. 
Tawastehuus. 
Diinaburg Artillery workshops and laboratories. 


Artillery workshops and laboratories. 
Artillery workshops, laboratory, field artil- 
lery workshops, and field laboratory No. 3. 
Krementschuk ......+.0000+.| Od888 ...e0e+00e8, Krementschuk..| Workshops, laboratory, field artillery work- 
| shops, and field laboratory No. 4. 
Kursk (Bryansk, Schosta, 
sub-depots)........ +++ soeee| Charkow....0+.. Kursk ....00c0seeees Workshops, laboratory, and local artillery 
command, 
Kazan... eresees| KAZAN ecseceores Kazan..... Artillery workshops and laboratory. 
Moscow MO8COW..+.00000| MOSCOW. . +000 ++| Artillery workshops, laboratory, and local 
artillery command, 
Orenburg .....0-000000000804, Orenburg Orenburg..........| Local artillery command, 
Chabarow......sss000 ssseseees| Kast Siberia...) Chabarow. a workshops, laboratory, and movable 
workshops. 





Tilsit, Irkutsk .......... s+++-| East Siberia... | Tilsit. 
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For the troop of the Caucasus and West Siberia there are local 
artillery parks situated at Usk-Labinski, Grosnaja, Petrowski, Alexan- 
dropol, and Tiflis, and in Omsk for West Siberia. They serve as 
depots. 

Concerning the strength of the local artillery parks of the Cauca- 
sian army I have not been able to find anything definite. 


THE ARTILLERY OF THE IRREGULAR TROOPS.® 


These consist of the horse batteries of the Cossacks of the Don, of 
the Kuban, of the Terek, of Orenburg and Transbaikal. The Cos- 
sacks in respect to their military duties, as well as the duties of citizen- 
ship, are placed under the supervision of the war ministry. The chief 
or Ataman of all the Cossacks is the Grand Duke héritier, or Czaro- 
witz. In every Cossack district there is, besides, a special Ataman, who 
represents the highest military and civil authority in that district ; for 
the management of military affairs he has a military staff, while the 
civil administration is conducted by means of an administrative body 
under the leadership of the Ataman. Each district is further divided 
into a number of smaller military and administrative districts. The 
Cossacks pass about one-third of their enlistment on active service, 
being used by the Russian government along the frontiers of Asia. 


THE COSSACKS OF THE DON. 

The Don Cossacks occupy an area of about two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five square miles, lying along both sides of the river, 
and from a point about midway from its source to where it empties into 
the Black Sea. 

The male population is liable to military service at the age of 
eighteen, and must clothe and equip themselves, and provide their own 
horses ; for the rest, both they and their horses are subsisted by the gov- 
ernment, which also pays the personnel and reimburses the owners of 
horses disabled in service. The artillery material and draught animals 
are furnished by the state. The whole number of Don Cossacks avail- 
able for military purposes is divided into two groups, viz., those con- 
stituting the active list, those of the reserve and landsturm. After en- 
rollment, each recruit is instructed at his native village for three years ; 
he then passes into the category which furnishes the active force, and 
remains twelve years, then to the reserve for five years. 

Those of the active list are partly with the colors and a part on fur- 
lough ; the latter are recalled every spring for the annual exercises, 
which continue from four to eight weeks. For the purpose of admin- 
istering the artillery service, the entire country of the Don Cossacks is 
divided into districts, and as an assistant to the Ataman there is an 
artillery commandant. 

6 Translated almost entire from the German of Major Schultz. 
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The artillery of the southern district is directly under the fore- 
going artillery commandant, who has the rank of major-general, while 
his representative or assistant, a major-general or colonel of artillery, 
commands the artillery of the northern district. 

Each has for a staff one adjutant, one veterinary, and one inspector 
of artillery depots; there is besides in each artillery district an in- 
spection command, whose duty it is to inform the artillery commanders 
of the condition of the personnel and horses of the batteries. The ar- 
tillery of the Don Cossacks comprises twenty-two horse batteries and 
one depot battery ; one of the field batteries belongs to the artillery of 
the guards. This battery, and batteries from one to seven, are horsed 
in time of peace, and are distributed to the cavalry divisions, while the 
remaining field batteries, together with the depot battery, are dis- 
tributed among the villages and exist only as cadres. The guard bat- 
tery of the Don Cossacks consists of four guns and two caissons in 
time of peace; the other seven batteries above mentioned have six guns 
and two caissons each, while the remainder have but three guns. In 
time of war all the Don Cossack batteries, twenty-two in number, 
have each six guns and twelve caissons or carts. The officers and men 
of the batteries, which are attached to cavalry divisions during peace, 
are replaced periodically by those at their homes. 


THE COSSACKS OF THE KUBAN AND TEREK. 


These two form together the Cossacks of the Caucasus, and are 
under their Ataman, who is commander of the army of the Caucasus. 

The Cossacks of the Kuban form one artillery brigade command, 
and five horse batteries; those of the Terek, two horse batteries. 
There is also, for the benefit of these Cossacks, an instruction section. 
The Kuban and Terek Cossack batteries have in peace four, and in 
time of war eight guns. 

As in the artillery of the Don Cossacks, there is but one-third of 
the active force with the colors, and the change in personnel takes place 
partly through the orders of the war ministry, and in the case of those 
batteries serving with the Caucasian army through the general com- 
manding. 

THE TRANSBAIKAL COSSACKS. 

The military governor of the territory of Transbaikal is the Ata- 
man of the Cossacks within his territory, and he is placed under the 
authority of the commander of East Siberia. In time of war these 
Cossacks furnish a horse artillery brigade of two batteries of eight 
guns each. In time of peace the batteries have but four guns. The 
senior battery commander also commands the brigade. 

The following table shows the strength of the irregular artillery of 
Russia : 








THE UNITED SERVICE. 


PERSONNEL. Guns, Cals- 
sons, WaGons, 


DESIGNATION. 


Depot Batteries. 

Field Officers. 
missioned Offi- 
cers. 


Instruction Battery. 


Surgeon and Veterinaries. 


Horse Batteries, Field. 
Captains and Lieuten- 
ants. 


| Non-Com 
Aggregate. 


Cossacks OF THE Don, 
Guard Battery.. { — 
Horse Batteries 

from 1 to 7... 
Horse Batteries { Peace 
from 8 to 21.. | War.. 
Depot Battery in War!, 
| vin Guard Battery... 





eet et et pt et et 
[cele andl eel all all oad elec ned 


in $21 Field Batteries. 
War. ) 1 Depot Battery 


© 


~ 
~ 
| © Biorb oro arom 





i 

Cossacks OF KUBAN AND TEREK. 
Brigade Staff. 
The Instruction Section?. «| coe | ove |8Z | ove | 
One-horse 2] Lfesol eee] 1} | 728) 
Batteries. a} 1] ose] eos B 1) 339) 321 


Total 
in ‘Instruction Section.. veo ove | ooo oor | eosnnsh | 
7 Horse Batteries. ] soo} oes | “7 2,247 








| ccctivecd 


War. 





Total Kuban and Terek Artil- | 
DOTY cscccocccnscasasnessenpbanscnbobies _ = . an 2,247 








Cossacks OF ORENBURG. 
Brigade Staff........0000] s+] +++) ++ = 6} ccccceee 
Fence ih. 72 Horse Batteries clea] a! | 450| 322 
6°». ) 2 Horse Batteries es es | 278} 300) 224 

ar 7 mea Staff........ wae | one | eee | one o 
8 Horse Batteries... 
Strength. {1 Depot Battery3 











Total Orenburg Artillery 








TRANSBAIKAL COSSACKS. 
1 Brigade Staff........000.000+ ovo] ooo] on | ets) ecusne | pesosesee) coseee 
1 Horse )} Peace.. | 00] ove ¢ 129 
Battery seal sal 321 
Total in 20 | oe] ove] ove 2) 8 8 esosenden] cocses| sescee) 
War. sap] ou | 5 8} 642) 





Total Transbaikal Artillery........| 2)...|.«| | | 642) 














Total of the Cos-) In Peace... ++} ++. /38| 223/28, 276) 3,498) 289) 3,774 3,288 
sacks Army.... { In War .secssese/3 M 4) a 874| 10,824| 382) 11,698 134080 11, 153 
| 
































1 Here are included ten officers and five hundred and ninety men as reinforcements. 
2 Three officers and forty-seven men are changed periodically, the remainder stay with the battery. 
8 The depot battery furnishes all the supplies, after completing the batteries. 


THE COSSACKS OF ORENBURG. 
The Ataman of these Cossacks has the powers of a division com- 
mander, and is placed under the authority of the commander of the 


military district of Orenburg. 
The Orenburg Cossacks have in peace one horse artillery brigade, 
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consisting of a staff, two horse batteries of six guns, two horse bat- 
teries of four guns. In time of war this force is increased to eight 
batteries of six guns each, and one depot battery of four guns. At 
present the two- and six-gun batteries are assigned to Turkestan. 

The following table shows the total strength of the Russian artil- 
lery, with exception of the staff and those portions of the technical 
artillery not very clearly understood : 


Guxs, Carssons, 
BAatTreRizs. AND Wagons, 


Batteries. 
8 | 4-pounder Mounted. 
? ., | pounder Mountain. 


| 9-pounder Mounted 


| Artillery Brigades. 

| 4-pounder Horse. 

| Artillery Parks. 

| Fortress Companies. 
Officers and Men. 
Train-Wagons. 


| Instruction. 


? 5 | Mitrailleuse. 


Foot (Mounted) Artillery. 


Artillery Parks. oe 
Horse Artillery Park...|... 
Flying Artillery Park.. 
Mobile Half Park.... 


~e 
imi 


Local Artillery Command oe 
Technical Artillery, as far as 


Irregular Artillery Troops....... 3 




















Total Peace ir 





Foot (Mounted) Artillery. 
Horse Artillery.......« ecceeee secees 
Artillery { Mobile 

Parks. Horse and Flying. |. 
Two Siege Artillery Parks. 
Fortress Artillery. 
Foot Instruction Batte 


| 5,512) 2,927 
4 330) 260 


Technical Artillery 
Irregular Artillery......... eccceeee| 3! 



































216,161) 93,600 9,382) 3,775 
aa 


Total War Strength 7/40) 5| ie 210) 

In the peace strength of the artillery should also be reckoned a 
remount commission, consisting of twenty-one field-officers, captains, 
and lieutenants, and five hundred and twenty-one men. ‘The stated 
war strength will no doubt exceed that given above, on account of the 
indispensable formation of the mobile field artillery reserve establish- 
ments, field laboratories and workshops, whose strength is not given, 
and which will depend on the needs of the service. 

If the foot instruction battery be taken into account, the total num- 
ber of Russian field guns equals twenty-eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, including the mitrailleuse’; yet the batteries are distributed over 

7 The two mitrailleuse batteries of each brigade were about being changed for 
four- and nine-pounder batteries in 1876. 
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such a vast area, and are so necessary at certain points, that the entire 
number of guns will never be united on any European theatre of war. 
Both the artillery brigades of Turkestan, the brigade of East Siberia, 
as well as the battery of West Siberia, and the horse batteries of the 
Orenburg and Transbaikal Cossacks, numbering in all ten batteries, 
cannot be reckoned on in a European war, and of the seven artillery 
brigades of the Caucasus, and the horse batteries of the Cossacks of the 
Kuban and Terek, numbering together forty-two mounted and seven 
horse artillery brigades, not more than one-half, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, would be available in weeks, not to say months, and 
these batteries would at the best take the character of reserve batteries, 
and only then in the event of a European war of long duration. 
There remain, under favorable circumstances, for a European war— 


123 nine-pounder batteries . . . : : ‘ 984 guns. 
88 four-pounder batteries . ‘ . ° ° ° 664 
48 horse batteries ° . . , . 228 tt 

1 three-pounder mountain battery - ° . ° Spat 
89 mitrailleuse batteries ‘ F ° ° . ; 812. 
ae wo ‘ . « oo RRR gas, 

Add four depot hideaaton , . : ‘ ° : 24 

2280 


Of these there were in 1876, 1944 rifled breech-loading new bronze 
guns, and 312 mitrailleuse. 

The batteries to which these guns belong, as well as the troops to be 
depended on in the event of a European war, are nearly all stationed 
west of the river Volga, and distributed throughout an area of about 
seventy thousand square miles, It is no easy task, therefore, to unite 
the component parts of the divisions and concentrate them on the 
western or southern frontier of Russia. West of the Volga, and north 
of a line drawn from the mouth of this stream to the Sea of Azof, are 
stationed, with the number of guns given above, the following troops : 

41 infantry divisions® of 4 regiments of 4 battalions . 656,000 men. 





6 rifle brigades® of 4 battalions ; : ‘ ; 23,500 * 
17 regular cavalry divisions,’ 18 squadrons ° ° 48,000 ‘* 
1 division of Cossacks of 24squadrons . ° ; 8,600 ‘* 
40 regiments of Cossacks of 6 squadrons". . ‘ 8,600 “« 
Totalinfantry . . ; eee - 678,000 men. 
Total cavalry . . : ; 87,600 


From the foregoing figures it appears ‘that to every 1000 combat- 
ants there will be 2.96 guns (in Prussia, 3.41), 1 gun to 337 men (in 


® There are also seven infantry divisions in the Caucasus. 

® There are six in the Caucasus, and eight in Turkestan. 

10 The cavalry divisions of the army of the Caucasus will form two divisions in 
time of war. 

11 The Cossacks of the Don furnish sixty-two cavalry regiments in war; of these, 
twenty are assigned to regular cavalry divisions. Four Cossack regiments form the 
Cossack division, and thirty-eight regiments are distributed to the infantry divisions. 
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Prussia, 1 to every 292). If the mitrailleuse are not included, then to 
every 1000 men 2.55 guns, or 1 gun to every 391 men. For a 
European campaign Russia can maintain in the field say 535,000 
infantry and 80,000 cavalry, which would give for every 1000 men 
3.62 guns, or 1 gun to every 276 men. 

An infantry division consists of (a) 15,900 infantry ; an infantry 
division with infantry and rifles (6) 16,900; an infantry division with 
infantry and cavalry (c) 17,700; one brigade of artillery, 48 guns. 

The proportion of artillery in the case— 

(a) is 3.01 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to 332 men. 

(b) is 2.84 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to 353 men. 

(c) is 2.72 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to 368 men. 

As has been already observed, the army corps as a military unit 
does not exist in Russia in time of peace. The troops are organized 
into divisions of infantry and cavalry and brigades of artillery. AJ- 
though the military administration of Russia is territorial in time of 
peace, the troops form army corps in time of war. 

The imperial order by which this was accomplished at the com- 
mencement of the war between Russia and Turkey formed sixteen army 
corps, with the following organizations: 

The guard corps, three infantry divisions, two cavalry divisions ; 
the grenadiers, three infantry divisions, one cavalry division ; the first, 
second, and sixth, three infantry divisions, one cavalry division; the 
third, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth corps, each two infantry divisions, and one 
division of cavalry. 

To each infantry division one of the brigades of mounted artillery 
is attached, and to each division of cavalry two horse batteries. 

The composition of an infantry division has been given above. A 
cavalry division is composed of two brigades of two regiments, each of 
633 sabres, and two batteries of horse artillery, giving a total of about 
two thousand five hundred sabres and twelve guns. 

The strength of the guard corps,— 

(a) Three infantry divisions . ‘ ° . 52,100 men 

Two cavalry divisions . : - 6,000 * 
Three brigades of mounted artillery . ‘ 144 guns 
Four batteries horse artillery . ; ‘ 24% 


Total : ; ; : . 57,100men 168 guns 


(5) The grenadier and first, second, and sixth 
corps have three infantry divisions - 62,100 men 
One cavalry division . : : ; . a 
Three brigades artillery . ‘ Ra 144 guns 
Two horse artillery . . , ‘ . 12 « 


Total . . . . ° 156 guns. 
Vor. V.—No. 4. 
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(c) The remaining eleven corps have two in- 





fantry divisions . ; 5 ; . 85,400 men 
One cavalry division . ; ; : . 2,500 * 
i Two brigades artillery . . : , 96 guns 
i Twohorseartillery . . . . . 12 « 
| Total ~ « “Se! 4. ORO men. WS gum 


| The proportion of artillery in this case— 
| (a) is 2.95 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to 339 men. 

(6) is 2.86 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to 349 men. 

(c) is 2.84 guns per 1000 men, or 1 gun to 350 men. 

The imperial order quoted above makes no mention of a corps artil- 
lery or general artillery reserve; this makes the organization of the 
Russian army corps unlike any other in Europe. 

The following table shows the amount of ammunition of the bat- 


teries of steel-bronze guns: 
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Each mountain gun is provided with 98, and each mitrailleuse with 
10,752 rounds. 

With the field artillery parks there are 170 rounds for each four- 

pounder, and 180 rounds for each nine-pounder gun. 


Shells. Shrapnel. No.of Balls, | Charge. LV. 
Nine-pounder 11.100* 12.76* 105 1.227* 820™ 
.Four-pounder 5.760* 6.55* 55 0.616* 805™ 


a 


(To be continued.) 





THE FIGURE-HEAD OF THE “DELAWARE.” 


The American Squadron off Rio de Janeiro, 1841—The Burning of the Norfolk 
Navy-Yard, 1861—The Figure-head of the United States ship-of-the-line ‘“ Dela- 
ware,’’ in the New York Navy-Yard, 1881. 


Zs 
A TIME-WoRN log-book in my hand, 
I turn the page to Southern even: 
Behold with me a sunset grand, 
Where the far Cross hangs high in heaven! 
A mist of all the green and gold 
Brazil’s imperial ensign shows 
Seems draped upon her mountains bold, 
With the great Gavia—Lord Hood’s Nose. 


Nor one sole feature do we trace 
On profiles of primeval hills: 
The full-limbed length supine, a face 
Distinct whose dark expression thrills. 
’T was vain to ridicule—grotesque 
Howe’er his lordship’s Roman organ— 
A Titan stricken statuesque 
To granite by the sisters Gorgon. 


For here are the Hesperides ! 
And while around yon brow sublime, 
Grown weak with weight of centuries 
The great trees yield for youth to climb 
To sistering flower and fruit in turn,— 
Unchanged the mountain-man hath lain, 
And, though long dead those guardians stern, 
Still chained to the Atlantic main. 


Right at his foot precipitous 
The tides have pierced those mountain ranks ; 
But follow not where, luminous, 
They bathe the golden-appled banks. 
Not now. Turn seaward. Ships of war, 
Like magic castles, float and fly 
With towers of sail that sweep the star 
Of evening trembling in the sky! 
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High over all the flag-ship lifts 

Her triple deck and tapering spars; 
A piece of sky in cloudy drifts, 

Her pennant ripples with its stars ; 
And see the signal’s colored words, 

As in old missals,—blue, red, white,— 
Answered, as migratory birds 

Their leader, closing up for night. 


O sea-bird on thy billows blown ! 

O stately swan on stream or lake! 
War-eagle to the welkin flown, 

At home where flapping thunders wake ! 
Exult in kinship to the form 

That, on the deep, with shifting wing 
Shaped to the zephyr or the storm, 

Looks native and a conscious thing ! 


Unlike yon giant of the land, 
Lo! the red Indian on her prow, 
All movement, tomahawk in hand 
And bow, and scalp-lock on his brow ! 
As he the billowy forests in, 
On prairies rolling like the sea, 
The trail of hostile moccasin 
Or chase pursued—a chieftain free. 


In ruthless Culture’s widening rounds 
The braves, thy brethren, have no place ; 
All gone to happy hunting-grounds 
Of ghosts, to represent a race 
Thou stand’st, lone Figure-head! Yet thou 
Look’st grand, on thy new war-path there: 
A breezier boundless realm hast now 
On ocean, royal Delaware! 


II. 


Ah! memory’s faithful log recalls 
Another even, a different sight : 

A moonless night on Norfolk falls, 
A shadow darker than the night ; 

In muttering thunder-cloud eclipse 
Of Treason, few there be to guard 

The half-sunk and dismantled ships 
And the beleaguered navy-yard. 
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A steamer gliding in the gloom! 

Three brave cheers from the Cumberland 
(The consecration and her doom 
‘ Not yet), she only armed and manned! 
From the roused Capital we come, 

Too late, alas! to save; but dire 
Shall be the gift to rebeldom,— 

A monumental funeral pyre. 


On shop and shed and ship and hulk 
The trains are laid ; in silence dread, 
Looms up a line-of-battle bulk, 
And lo! the Indian’s Figure-head ! 
I climb the side, I tread the deck, 
Familiar in life’s golden years— 
And shall this hand make fiery wreck 
Of that which vanished youth endears ? 


O golden prime! O vanished time! 
The landsman may not comprehend 
What life-long hopes cling to her ropes 
And make the sailor’s ship his friend ; 
While the snug homestead shirks the strife 
And shares no chances, sink or swim, 
A thing of hardihood and life 
And effort, she is part of him! 


The youth that fired the Ephesian dome 
Was awed not at the sacred porch: 

O once-mooned Dian of the foam, 
I, with the incendiary torch, 

Pause, pious fool, in guilty shame. 
I but obey a high behest : 

Yet who would shrink not, when to flame 
He gives his foster-mother’s breast ? 


Back from our holocaust we steam, 
The gallant Cumberland in tow ; 

In front, the dawn—behind, the stream 
All rolling smoke and sombre glow. 

By city wharves the channel makes 
So close, we witness the surprise 

Of rebels whom the alarm awakes, 
And look into their sullen eyes. 
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Far other glances met our gaze, 
In dear lang-syne, in Norfolk town ; 
The.“ reefer” in those roseate days 
Had little fear of lady’s frown. 
But deadly Norfolk’s greeting were, 
From daughters now as well as sons, 
But for those lions in their lair, 
Our loaded overawing guns. 


Blow into blaze, O winds of morn! 
Those burning ships magnificent ! 
Translated thunder-floats, upborne 
In white sheets to the firmament ! 
But sacred leave your twilight wan, 
Nor let the lurid clouds encroach 
On the infinite sadness of the dawn !— 
Is it but sadness, or reproach ? 


III. 


Another navy-yard—a throng 
Of nations on the throbbing stream ! 
All stars that to our flag belong 


And spires of hope in sunlight gleam. 
And war seems but a nightmare dream, 
In face of yon metropolis, 
That writes upon her shield supreme, 
Excelsior !—But what is this? 


Here, amid trophies of our might, 
The conquered flag, the captured gun, 
No dream—no phantom of the night— 
It startles in the noonday sun. 
Invulnerable to fire as flood, 
Inviolate as yon ensigns are, 
I see the Indian chief that stood 
Upon the burned ship Delaware! 


Strange that to him—this painted thing 
Carved of the perishable wood— 

No smutch nor smell of fire should cling, 
As sometimes told of Holy Rood! 

That substance he, and shadows we, 
Should seem, as the gray sacristan 

Of that grand fresco said, we see 
In the old refectory at Milan ; 
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That he the “stoic of the woods” 
Should act so truly to our eyes, 
That nothing moves his fortitude’s 
Composure, nothing can surprise ; 
That war should shake a continent, 
A nation battle for its life, 
And he look on, indifferent 
As gods are to the mortal strife! 


They touch him not—the changes vast 
Of Time. Even she that bore his name 
Did her supremacy outlast, 
Ere given to sacrificial flame. 
The builders of a thing so staunch 
Wrought for the glory of the mast; 
Our fathers dreamed not, at her launch, 
Of steam, the sail-iconoclast. 


Why should we give the endearing She 
To iron monsters of to-day ? 
Gone the caprice and vanity, 
The graceful Galatean play, 
White bosoms swell and supple knees 
Curtsy to wind and wave no more; 
For we have slain the Nereides 
With a machine—a Monitor. 


O never-waiting time and tide! 
O feverous pulses and unrest 
Of Progress! O dissatisfied, 
Vain longings of the human breast! 
Some good thing for a while let live 
That rests or glads the heart and eye, 
Some plane or peak conservative 
In clouds of instability ! 


Weird effigy of lost command, 

Like Barbarossa in his sleep,— 
The reign of red men in the land, 

The reign of sails upon the deep! 
Old sunset shadows thee and me, 

And memory brings a wonder-thrill 
If thou endurest not as he, 

That mountain-giant of Brazil! 


Witxram Grsson, 
Commander U.S.N. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF FORT SUMTER, AND 
HOISTING THE OLD FLAG THEREON, 


APRIL 14, 1865. 


TuE fall of Sumter, April 14, 1861, was an event in the history of the 
nation, and its occupation by the Federal forces just four years after 
was another episode, and almost the crowning act in the great drama 
so replete with tragic and stirring events. 

President Lincoln took a deep interest in the event, inviting the 
great philanthropist, George Thompson, of England, the compeer of 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, to unite with Henry Ward Beecher and 
other champions of American liberty in the services of that joyful 
and solemn occasion. 

The steamer ‘ Diamond,” with General Gillmore and staff, arrived 
at six in the morning, and was received by a salute. All the vessels 
in the harbor were decorated with colors and made a gay appearance. 

The following order for the carrying out of the President’s inten- 


tions was issued : 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH, 


Hi.ton Heap, 8. C., April 10, 1865. 
(General Orders No. 41.) 

Friday next, the 14th instant, will be the fourth anniversary of the 
capture of Fort Sumter by the rebels. A befitting celebration of that 
day, in honor of its reoccupation by the national forces, has been ordered 
by the President, in pursuance of which Brevet Major-General Robert 
Anderson, United States Army, will restore to its original place on the 
fort the identical flag which, after an honorable and gallant defense, he 
was compelled to lower to the insurgents in South Carolina, in April, 
1861. 

The ceremonies for the occasion will commence with prayer, at 
thirty minutes past 11 o’clock A.M. 

At noon precisely the flag will be raised, and saluted with one hun- 
dred guns from Fort Sumter, and with a national salute from Fort 
Moultrie and Battery Bee on Sullivan’s Island, Fort Putnam on Mor- 
ris’ Island, and Fort Johnson on James’ Island; it being eminently 
appropriate that the places which were so conspicuous in the inaugura- 
tion of the rebellion should take a part not less prominent in this na- 
tional rejoicing over the restoration of the national authority. 
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After the salutes the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher will deliver an 
address. 

The ceremonies will close with prayer and a benediction. 

Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, Chief of Staff, under such verbal 
instruction as he may receive, is hereby charged with the details of the 
celebration, comprising all the arrangements that it may be necessary to 
make for the accommodation of the orator of the day, and the comfort 
and safety of the invited guests from the army and navy, and from 
civil life. 

By command of Major-General Q. A. Gillmore. 

W. L. M. Bureer, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Admiral Dahlgren also issued the following order : 


FriaqsHip ‘‘PHILADELPHIA,”’ 
CHARLESTON Hargor, S. C., April 13, 1865. 
(General Order No. 36.) (Third Yearly Series.) 

The public prints announce the surrender of the rebel army, under 
General Lee, to the commanding general of the United States army. 

As the ceremony ordered for the formal restoration of the Union 
flag to Sumter will occupy the greater part of to-morrow, it only 
remains to give the rest of the day to some appropriate recognition of 
an event which seems to leave no further power of effective resistance 
to the rebellion. 

The vessels of the squadron will therefore dress ship in full colors 
to-morrow at 8 o’clock A.M., and at the same time every vessel will 
fire a national salute of twenty-one guns. 

Twenty-one guns will also be fired at sunset, when the flags are 
hauled down. 

JoHN A. DAHLGREN, 
Rear-Admiral Commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 


About ten o’clock the various steamers, with flags flying, music 
playing, and amid the enthusiastic cheers of the spectators, cast loose 
from the wharves of Charleston and steamed for Fort Sumter, the 
“Canonicus” taking the lead, and followed by the “ Blackstone,” 
“Oceanus,” “ Delaware,” “W. W. Coit,” “Nelly Baker,” “Golden 
Gate,” “Anna Maria,” and the renowned steamer “ Planter,” all 
crowded with passengers. 

On their arrival at the fort the visitors passed from the boat to the 
wharf at the west angle. <A flight of steps led to the parapet, and 
another to the parade-ground. Detachments of sailors from different ves- 
sels were drawn up on one side of the speaker’s stand, under command 
of Lieutenant-Commander Williams (afterwards lost in the “ Oneida’’). 
On the other side was the One Hundred and Twenty-seventh New 
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York and Thirty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers, presenting a most 
soldierly appearance. Directly in front was the Marine Battalion fresh 
from the capture of Georgetown, and the actions of Honey Hill, Du- 
val’s Neck, and Grahamsville. The officers were George G. Stoddard, 
acting lieutenant-colonel, J. B. Breeze as major, F. Jordan, adjutant. 

In front of the platform were seats capable of accommodating four 
thousand people. On the stage beside the speaker’s stand was a golden 
eagle holding a handsome wreath of flowers and evergreen. The flag- 
staff had been erected in the centre of the parade-ground, and the hal- 
yards adjusted by three of the crew of the “Juniata” who took part 
in the assault on the fort, September 9, 1863. 

At eleven o’clock Admiral Dahlgren arrived, with some three hun- 
dred naval officers and visitors, which caused prolonged cheering from 
the multitude. Among the many were some names historical,—Rowan, 
Reynolds, Gillis, and a host of lesser stars. 

Previous to the arrival of General Anderson, a song entitled “ Vic- 
tory at Last,” composed by William B. Bradbury, was sung by the 
composer, the audience joining in the chorus. 

At half-past eleven, the sound of music, followed by continued 
cheering of the crowd on the parapets, was the signal of the arrival of 
Major-General Robert Anderson. 

General Gillmore entered with the hero on his right arm, while his 
daughter, Miss Anderson, leaned on his left. Cheer after cheer went 
up from the immense throng; the troops presented arms, the drums 
beat, and all uncovered as he passed to the place assigned on the 
speaker’s stand. Following came Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and 
family ; Colonel Charles Anderson, brother of the general, arm in arm 
with Theodore Tilton, editor of the New York Independent; William 
Lloyd Garrison and George Thompson; Professor Davies, of West 
Point; Generals Doubleday, E. D. Townsend, John A. Dix, and Fry; 
Colonel Stewart L. Woodford, Judge Holt, General Saxton and staff, 
Medical Director Clymer, Rev. Matthias Harris, Rev. R. S. Storrs, and 
Sergeant Hart, with the old flag and Fort Sumter mail-bag. 

The ceremonies were opened by the recitation of the Ze Deum 
Laudamus, in which all joined. 

Prayer was then offered up by the Rev. Matthias Harris, Chaplain 
U.S.A., who made the prayer at the raising of the flag, when Major 
Anderson removed his command from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, 
December 27, 1860. 

This was followed by the reading, by the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
and the audience alternately, of Psalms exxvi., xlvii., xeviii., and xx. 

Major Anderson’s dispatch to the government, dated steamship 
“ Baltic,” off Sandy Hook, April 18, 1861, announcing the fall of Fort 
Sumter, was read by Brevet Brigadier-General E. D. Townsend, Adju- 
tant-General U.S.A. 
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Raising the Flag. 

General Anderson and Sergeant Hart then stepped forward on 
the platform and unfurled the glorious old banner amid the deafening 
plaudits of the vast assembly; all who could do so took hold of the 
halyards, and when the flag floated out to the breeze at the head of the 
lofty staff the joyful demonstrations were repeated, and responded to by 
music from the bands and thundering salutes from the forts and fleet. 


Speech of General Anderson. 

When the cheering had subsided General Anderson, on being intro- 
duced by Joseph Hoxie, Esq., in a tremulous voice, and overcome with 
deep emotion, spoke as follows: 

“My Frrexps anp FELLow-Citizens, AND BroTHER Sor- 
DIERS,—By the considerate appointment of the Honorable Secretary 
of War I am here to fulfill the cherished wish of my heart through 
four long, long years of bloody war, to restore to its proper place this 
dear flag, which floated here during peace, before the first act of this 
cruel rebellion ! 

“T thank God that I have lived to see this day (great applause) 
and to be here to perform this duty to my country. My heart is filled 
with gratitude to that God who has so signally blessed us; who has 
given us blessings beyond measure. 

“ May all the world proclaim, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men!’” (Voices: “Amen, and 
amen !””) . 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” was then sung by the whole audience 
with great effect, when Mr. Beecher was introduced by Mr. Hoxie. It 
is needless to say his address was worthy the heart and brain of the great 
orator. He commenced with uncovered head, but the breeze blew his 
long hair about in all directions, so he quietly put on his very unclerical 
felt hat and wore it all through the address. 

One battery was delayed in firing the salute, so that its guns were 
booming after he began, but the reports fell on the ear in exact periods, 
and punctuated the eloquent sentences as they fell from the lips of the 
speaker : 

“On this solemn and joyful day we again lift to the breeze our 
father’s flag, now, again, the banner of the United States, with the fer- 
vent prayer that God would crown it with honor, protect it from treason, 
and send it down to our children with all the blessings of civilization, 
liberty, and religion. Terrible in battle, may it be beneficent in peace! 
Happily, no bird or beast of prey has been inscribed upon it. The stars 
that redeem the night from darkness, and the beams of red light that 
beautify the morning, have been united upon its folds. As long as the 
sun endures, or the stars, may it wave over a nation neither enslaved 
nor enslaving! (Great applause.) Once, and but once, has treason dis- 
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honored it. In that insane hour, when the guiltiest and bloodiest re- 
bellion of time hurled their fires upon this fort, you, sir (turning to 
General Anderson), and a small heroic band, stood within these now 
crumbled walls, and did gallant and just battle for the honor and de- 
fense of the nation’s banner. (Applause.) 

“In that cope of fire this glorious flag still peacefully waved to the 
breeze above your head, unconscious of harm as the stars and skies 
above it. Once it was shot down. A gallant hand, in whose care this 
day it has been, plucked it from the ground and reared it again,— 
‘cast down but not destroyed.’ After a vain resistance, with trem- 
bling hand and sad heart you withdrew it from its height, closed its 
wings, and bore it far away, sternly to sleep amid the tumults of rebel- 
lion and the thunder of battle. The first act of war had begun. The 
long night of four years had set in. While the giddy traitors whirled 
in a maze of exhilaration dim horrors were already advancing, that 
were ere long to fill the land with blood. 

“To-day you are returned again. We devoutly join with you in 
thanksgiving to Almighty God that he has spared your honored life 
and vouchsafed you the honors of this day. The heavens over you are 
the same; the same shores; morning comes, and evening, as they did. 
All else, how changed! What grim batteries crowd the burdened 
shores! What scenes have filled this air and disturbed these waters! 
These shattered heaps of shapeless stone are all that is left of Fort 
Sumter. Desolation broods in yonder sad city,—solemn retribution 
hath avenged our dishonored banner! You have come back with honor 
who departed hence four years ago, leaving the air sultry with fanati- 
cism. The surging crowds that rolled up their frenzied shouts as the 
flag came down are dead, or scattered, or silent, and their habitations 
are desolate. Ruin sits in the cradle of treason. Rebellion has per- 
ished. But there flies the same flag that was insulted. (Great and pro- 
longed applause.) With starry eyes it looks all over this bay for that 
banner that supplanted it, and sees it not. (Applause.) You, that 
then, for the day, were humbled, are here again, to triumph once and 
forever. (Applause.) In the storm of that assault this glorious en- 
sign was often struck; but, memorable fact, not one of its stars was 
torn out by shot or shell. (Applause.) It was a prophecy. 

“Tt said, ‘Not one State shall be struck from this nation by trea- 
son!’ (Applause.) The fulfillment is at hand. Lifted to the air to- 
day, it proclaims after four years of war, ‘ Not a State is blotted out!’ 
(Applause.) 

“ Hail to the flag of our fathers, and our flag! Glory to the banner 
that has gone through four years black with the tempests of war, to 
pilot the nation back to peace without dismemberment! And glory be 
to God, who, above all hosts and banners, hath ordained victory, and 
shall ordain peace! (Applause.) 
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“Wherefore have we come hither, pilgrims from distant places? 
Are we come to exult that Northern hands are stronger than Southern ? 
No; but to rejoice that the hands of those who defend a just and benefi- 
cent government are mightier than the hands that assaulted it! (Ap- 
plause.) Do we exult over fallen cities? We exult that a nation has 
not fallen. (Applause.) We sorrow with the sorrowful. We sym- 
pathize with the desolate. We look upon this shattered fort, and 
yonder dilapidated city, with sad eyes, grieved that men should have 
committed such treason, and glad that God hath set such a mark upon 
treason that all ages shall dread and abhor it. (Applause.) 

“ We exult, not for a passion gratified, but for a sentiment victorious; 
not for temper, but for conscience ; not as we devoutly believe that our 
will is done, but that God’s will hath been done. We should be un- 
worthy of that liberty intrusted to our care if, on such a day as this, 
we sullied our hearts by feelings of aimless vengeance; and equally 
unworthy if we did not devoutly thank Him who hath said, Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord, that he hath set a mark upon arro- 
gant rebellion, ineffaceable while time lasts! 

“Since this flag went down on that dark day, who shall tell the 
mighty woes that have made this land a spectacle to angels and men? 
The soil has drank blood, and is glutted. Millions mourn for millions 
slain, or, envying the dead, pray for oblivion. Towns and villages 
have been razed. Fruitful fields have turned back to wilderness, It 
came to pass, as the prophet said, The sun was turned to darkness, and 
the moon to blood. The course of law wasended. The sword sat chief 
magistrate in half the nation; industry was paralyzed; morals cor- 
rupted ; the public weal invaded by rapine and anarchy ; whole States 
ravaged by avenging armies. The world was amazed. The earth 
reeled. When the flag sunk here, it was as if political night had come, 
and all beasts of prey had come forth to devour. 

“That long night is ended! And for this returning day we have 
come from afar to rejoice and give thanks. No more war! No more 
accursed secession! No moreslavery that spawned them both! (Great 
applause.) 

“ Let no man misread the meaning of this unfolding flag. It says, 
‘GOVERNMENT hath returned hither.’ It proclaims in the name of 
vindicated government peace and protection to loyalty; humiliation 
and pains to traitors. This is the flag of sovereignty. The nation, 
not the States, is sovereign. Restored to authority, this flag commands, 
not supplicates. 

“There may be pardon, but no concession. (Great applause.) There 
may be amnesty and oblivion, but no honeyed compromises. (Applause.) 
The nation to-day has peace for the peaceful, and war for the turbulent. 
(Applause.) The only condition of submission is, to submit! (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) There is the Constitution, there are the laws, there 
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is the government. They rise up like mountains of strength that shall 
not be moved. They are the conditions of peace. 

“ One nation, under one government, without slavery, has been ordained, 
and shall stand. There can be peace on no other basis. On this basis 
reconstruction is easy, and needs neither architect nor engineer. With- 
out this basis no engineer or architect shall ever reconstruct these rebel- 
lious States. 

“We do not want your cities nor your fields. We do not envy you 
your prolific soil, nor heavens full of perpetual summer. Let agricul- 
ture revel here; let manufactures make every stream twice musical ; 
build fleets in every port; inspire the arts of peace with genius second 
only to that of Athens; and we shall be glad in your gladness, and 
rich in your wealth. 

“ All that we ask is unswerving loyalty and universal liberty! (Ap- 
plause.) And that, in the name of this high sovereignty of the United 
States of America, we demand; and that, with the blessing of Almighty 
God, we will have! (Great applause.) 

“We raise our Fathers’ banner that it may bring back better blessings 
than those of old ; that it may cast out the devil of discord ; that it may 
restore lawful government, and a prosperity purer and more enduring 
than that which it protected before; that it may win parted friends 
from their alienation; that it may inspire hope and inaugurate uni- 
versal liberty ; that it may say to the sword, ‘ Return to thy sheath,’ and 
to the plow and sickle, ‘ Go forth ;’ that it may heal all jealousies, unite 
all policies, inspire a new national life, compact our strength, purify 
our principles, ennoble our national ambitions, and make this people 
great and strong, not for aggression and quarrelsomeness, but for the 
peace of the world, giving to us the glorious prerogative of leading all 
nations to juster laws, to more humane policies, to sincerer friendship, 
to national instituted civil liberty, and to universal Christian brother- 
hood. 

“ Reverently, piously, in hopeful patriotism, we spread this banner 
on the sky, as of old the bow was planted on the cloud, and, with solemn 
fervor, beseech God to look upon it, and make it the memorial of an 
everlasting covenant and decree, that never again on this fair land shall 
a deluge of blood prevail. (Applause.) 

“Why need any eye turn from this spectacle ? Are there not associa- 
tions which, overleaping the recent past, carry us back to times when, over 
North and South, this flag was honored alike by all? In all our colonial 
days we were one, in the long Revolutionary struggle, and in the scores 
of prosperous years succeeding. When the passage of the Stamp Act 
in 1765 aroused the colonies, it was Gadsden, of South Carolina, that 
cried with prescient enthusiasm, ‘We stand on the broad common ground 
of those natural rights that we all feel and know as men. There ought to 
be no New England man, no New Yorker, known on this continent, 
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but all of us,’ said he, ‘Americans.’ That was the voice of South 
Carolina. That shall be the voice of South Carolina. Faint is the echo; 
but it is coming. We now hear it sighing sadly through the pines, but 
it shall yet break upon the shore. No North, no West, no South, but 
one United States of America! (Applause.) 

“There is scarcely a man born in the South who has lifted his hand 
against this banner but had a father who would have died for it. Is 
memory dead? Is there no historic pride? Has a fatal fury struck 
blindness or hate into eyes that used to look kindly towards each other; 
that read the same Bible; that hung over the historic pages of our na- 
tional glory ; that studied the same Constitution ? 

“Let this uplifting bring back all of the past that was good, but 
leave in darkness all that was bad. 

“Tt was never before so wholly unspotted; so clear of all wrong; so 
purely and simply the sign of justice and liberty. Did I say that we 
brought back the same banner that you bore away, noble and heroic 
sir? Itis not the same. It is more, and better than it was. The land 
is free from slavery since that banner fell. 

“When God would prepare Moses for emancipation, he overthrew 
his first steps, and drove him for forty years to brood in the wilder- 
ness. When our flag came down, four years it lay brooding in dark- 
ness. It cried to the Lord, ‘Wherefore am I deposed?’ Then arose 
before it a vision of its sin. It had strengthened the strong and for- 
gotten the weak. It proclaimed liberty, but trod upon slaves. 

“Tn that seclusion it dedicated itself to liberty. Behold, to-day, it 
fulfills its vows! When it went down four million people had no flag. 
To-day it rises, and four million people cry out, ‘Behold our flag!’ 
Hark! they murmur. It is the gospel that they recite in sacred 
words: ‘It is a gospel to the poor; it heals our broken hearts; it 
preaches deliverance to captives; it gives sight to the blind; it sets at 
liberty them that are bruised.’ Rise up, then, glorious Gospel Banner, 
and roll out these messages of God. Tell the air that not a spot now 
sullies thy whiteness. Thy red is not the blush of shame, but the flush 
of joy. Tell the dews that wash thee that thou art pure as they. Say 
to the night that thy stars lead towards the morning ; and to the morn- 
ing that a brighter day arises with healing on its wings. And then, 
oh, glowing flag, bid the sun pour light on all thy folds with double 
brightness, whilst thou art bearing round and round the world the 
solemn joy,—a race set free! a nation redeemed ! 

“The mighty hand of government, made strong in war by the God 
of Battles, spreads wide to-day the banner of liberty that went down 
in darkness, that arose in light ; and there it streams, like the sun above 
it, neither parceled out nor monopolized, but flooding the air with 
light for all mankind. Ye scattered and broken, ye wounded and 
dying, bitten by the fiery serpents of oppression, everywhere, in all the 
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-world, look upon this sign, lifted up, and live. And ye homeless and 
houseless slaves, look, and ye are free. At length you, too, have part 
and lot in this glorious ensign, that broods with impartial love over 
small and great, the poor and the strong, the bond and the free. 

“Tn this solemn hour, let us pray for the quick coming of reconcili- 
ation and happiness under this common flag! 

“But we must build again from the foundations in all these now 
free Southern States. No cheap exhortation ‘to forgetfulness of the 
past, to restore all things as they were,’ will do. God does not stretch 
out his hand, as he has for four dreadful years, that men may easily 
forget the might of his terrible acts. Restore things as they were? 
What! the alienations and jealousies? The discords and contentions, 
and the cause of them? No. In that solemn sacrifice on which a 
nation has offered up for its sins so many precious victims, loved 
and lamented, let our sins and mistakes be consumed utterly and for- 
ever. 

“No, never again shall things be restored as before the war. It is 
written in God’s decree of events fulfilled, ‘Old things are passed 
away.’ That new earth, in which dwelleth righteousness, draws near. 

“Things as they were? Who has an omnipotent hand to restore a 
million dead, slain in battle, or wasted by sickness, or dying of grief, 
broken-hearted? Who has omniscience to search for the scattered 
ones? Who shall restore the lost to broken families? Who shall 
bring back the squandered treasure, the years of industry wasted, 
and convince you that four years of guilty rebellion and cruel war 
are no more than dirt upon the hand, which a moment’s washing re- 
moves, and leaves the hand clean as before? Such a war reaches down 
to the very vitals of society. 

“ Emerging from such a prolonged rebellion, he is blind who tells 
you that the State, by a mere amnesty and benevolence of government, 
can be put again, by a mere decree, in its old place. It would not be 
honest, it would not be kind or fraternal, for me to pretend that South- 
ern revolution against the Union has not reacted and wrought revolu- 
tion in the Southern States themselves, and inaugurated a new dispen- 
sation. 

“Society is like a broken loom, and the piece which rebellion put in, 
and was weaving, has been cut, and every thread broken. You must 
put in new warp and new woof,—and, weaving anew, as the fabric 
slowly unwinds we shall see in it no gorgon figures, no hideous gro- 
tesques of the old barbarism, but the figures of liberty, vines and golden 
grains, framing in the heads of Justice, Love, and Liberty ! 

“The august convention of 1787 framed the Constitution with this 
memorable preamble: ‘ We, the people of the United States, in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
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and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain this Constitution for the United States of America.’ 

“ Again, in the awful convention of war, the people of the United 
States, for the very ends just recited, have debated, settled, and ordained 
certain fundamental truths, which must henceforth be accepted and 
obeyed. Nor is any State, or any individual, wise who shall disregard 
them. , They are to civil affairs what the natural laws are to health,— 
indispensable conditions of peace and happiness. 

“‘ What are the ordinances given by the people, speaking out of fire 
and darkness of war, with authority inspired by that same God ‘who 
gave the law from Sinai amid thunders and trumpet voices ? 

“1, That these United States shall be one and indivisible. 

“2. That States are not absolute sovereigns, and have no right to 
dismember the republic. 

“3. That universal liberty is indispensable to republican govern- 
ment, and that slavery shall be utterly and forever abolished ! 

“Such are the results of war! These are the best fruits of the war. 
They are worth all they have cost. They are foundations of peace. 
They will secure benefits to all nations as well as to us. 

“Our highest wisdom and duty is to accept the facts as the decrees 
of God. We are exhorted to forget all that has happened. Yes, the 
wrath, the conflict, the cruelty, but not those overruling decrees of God 
which this war has pronounced. As solemnly as on Mount Sinai, God 
says, ‘Remember! remember!’ Hear it to-day. Under this sun, 
under that bright child of the sun, our banner, with the eyes of this 
nation and of the world upon us, we repeat the syllables of God’s 
providence and recite the solemn decrees: No MORE Disunion! No 
MORE SECESSION! No MoRE SLAVERY! (Applause.) 

“ Why did this civil war begin ? 

“ We do not wonder that European statesmen failed to comprehend 
this conflict, and foreign philanthropists were shocked at a murderous 
war that seemed to have had no moral origin, but, like the brutal fights 
of beasts of prey, to have sprung from ferocious animalism. This 
great nation filling all profitable latitudes, crddled between two oceans, 
with inexhaustible resources, with riches increasing in an unparalleled 
ratio by agriculture, by manufactures, by commerce, with schools and 
churches, with books and newspapers thick as leaves in our own forests, 
with institutions sprung from the people, and peculiarly adapted to 
their genius; a nation not sluggish, but active, used to excitement, 
practiced in political wisdom, and accustomed to self-government, and 
all its vast outlying parts held together by a federal government mild 
in temper, gentle in administration, and beneficent in results, we do not 
wonder that it is not understood abroad. 

“ All at once, in this hemisphere of happiness and hope, there came 
trooping clouds with fiery bolts, og of death and desolation. At a 
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cannon-shot upon this fort all the nation, as if they had been a trained 
army lying on their arms, awaiting a signal, rose up and began a war 
which for awfulness rises into the first rank of bad eminence. The 
front of battle, going with the sun, was twelve hundred miles long; 
and the depth, measured along a meridian, was a thousand miles, In 
this vast area more than two million men, first and last, for four years, 
have, in skirmish, fight, and battle, met in more than a thousand con- 
flicts, while a coast and river line, not less than four thousand miles in 
length, has swarmed with fleets freighted with artillery. The very 
industry of the country seemed to have been touched by some infernal 
wand, and, with one wheel, changed its front from peace to war. The 
anvils of the land beat like drums. As out of the ooze emerge mon- 
sters, so from our mines and foundries uprose new and strange machines 
of war, ironclad. 

“ And so, in a nation of peaceful habits, without external provoca- 
tion, there arose such a storm of war as blackened the whole horizon 
and hemisphere. What wonder that foreign observers stood amazed at 
this fanatical fury, that seemed without divine guidance, but inspired 
wholly with internal frenzy ? 

“The explosion was sudden, but the train had long been laid. We 
must consider the condition of Southern society if. we would under- 
stand the mystery of this iniquity. Society in the South resolves itself 
into three divisions, more sharply distinguished than in any other part 
of the nation. At the base is the laboring class, made up of slaves. 
Next is the middle class, made up of traders, small farmers, and poor 
men. The lower edge of this class touched the slave, and the upper 
edge reached up to the third and ruling class. This class were a small 
minority in numbers, but in practiced ability they had centred in their 
hands the whole government of the South, and had mainly governed 
the country. 

“Upon this polished, cultured, exceedingly capable and wholly un- 
principled class rests the whole burden of this war. Forced up by the 
bottom heat of slavery, the ruling class, in all the disloyal States, arro- 
gated to themselves a superiority not compatible with republican equal- 
ity, nor with just morals. They claimed the right of pre-eminence. 
An evil prophet arose who trained these wild and luxuriant shoots of 
ambition to the shapely form of a political philosophy. 

“ By its reagents they precipitated drudgery to the bottom of society 
and left at the top what they thought to be a clarified fluid. In their 
political economy labor was to be owned by capital. In their theory of 
government a few were to rule the many. They boldly avowed, not the 
fact alone that under all forms of government the few rule the many, 
but their right and duty to do so. Set free from the necessity of labor, 
they conceived a contempt for those who felt its wholesome regimen. 
Believing themselves fore-ordained to supremacy, they regarded the 
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popular vote, when it failed to register their wishes, as an intrusion 
and a nuisance. They were born in a garden, and popular liberty, like 
freshets, overswelling their banks, but covered their dainty walks and 
flowers with slime and mud—of Democratic votes. (Applause.) 

“ When, with shrewd observation, they saw the growth of the pop- 
ular element in the Northern States, they instinctively took in the in- 
evitable events. It must be controlled or cut off from a nation governed 
by gentlemen! Controlled less and less, could it be, in every decade ; 
and they prepared secretly, earnestly, and with wide conference and 
mutual connivance. 

“We are to distinguish between the pretenses and means, and causes 
of this war. 

“To inflame and unite the great middle class of the South, who had 
no interest in separation and no business with war, they alleged griev- 
ances that never existed, and employed arguments which they, better 
than all other men, knew to be specious and false. Slavery itself was 
cared for only as an instrument of power, or of excitement. They had 
unalterably fixed their eye upon empire, and all was good which would 
secure that, and bad which hindered it. 

“Thus, the ruling class of the South,—an aristocracy as intense, 
proud, and inflexible as ever existed,—not limited either by customs or 
institutions, not recognized and adjusted in the regular order of society, 
playing a reciprocal part in its machinery, but secret, disowning its own 
existence, baptized with ostentatious names of democracy, obsequious 
to the people for the sake of governing them; this nameless, lurking 
aristocracy, that ran in the blood of society like a rash not yet come to 
the skin ; this political tapeworm, that produced nothing, but lay coiled 
in the body, feeding on its nutriment, and holding the whole structure 
but a servant set up to nourish it,—this aristocracy of the plantation, 
with firm and deliberate resolve, brought on the war, that they might 
cut the land in two, and, clearing themselves from incorrigible free 
society, set up a sterner, statelier empire, where slaves worked that gen- 
tlemen might live at ease. Nor can there be any doubt that though, at 
first, they meant to erect the form of republican government, this was 
but a device; a step necessary to the securing of that power by which 
they should be able to change the whole economy of society. 

“That they never dreamed of such a war we may well believe. 
That they would have accepted it, though twice as bloody, if only thus 
they could rule, none can doubt that knows the temper of these worst 
men of modern society. (Applause.) But they miscalculated. They 
understood the people of the South ; but they were totally incapable of 
understanding the character of the great working classes of the loyal 
States, That industry which is the foundation of independence, and so 
of equity, they stigmatized as stupid drudgery, or as mean avarice. 
That general intelligence and independence of thought which schools 
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for the common people and newspapers breed they reviled as the in- 
citement of unsettled zeal, running easily into fanaticism. 

“They more thoroughly misunderstood the profound sentiment of 
loyalty ; the deep love of country which pervaded the common people. 
If those who knew them best had never suspected the depth and power 
of that love of country which threw it into an agony of grief when 
the flag was here humbled, how should they conceive of it who were 
wholly disjoined from them in sympathy? The whole land rose up, 
you remember, when the flag came down, as if inspired unconsciously 
by the breath of the Almighty and the power of omnipotence. It was 
as when one pierces the banks of the Mississippi for a rivulet, and the 
whole raging stream plunges through with headlong course. There 
they calculated, and miscalculated ! 

“ And more than all, they miscalculated the bravery of men who 
have been trained under law, who are civilized and hate personal 
brawls, who are so protected by society as to have dismissed all thought 
of self-defense, the whole force of whose life is turned to peaceful pur- 
suits. These arrogant conspirators against government, with Chinese 
vanity, believed that they could blow away these self-respecting citizens 
as chaff from the battle-field. Few of them are left alive to ponder 
their mistake! 

“ Here, then, are the roots of this civil war. It was not a quarrel 
of wild beasts, it was an infliction of the strife of ages, between power 
and right, between ambition and equity. An armed band of pestilen- 
tial conspirators sought the nation’s life. Her children rose up and 
fought at every door, and room and hall, to thrust out the murderers 
and save the house and household. It was not legitimately a war be- 
tween the common people of the North and South. The war was set on 
by the ruling class, the aristocratic conspirators of the South. They 
suborned the common people with lies, with sophistries, with cruel de- 
ceits and slanders, to fight for secret objects which they abhorred, and 
against interests as dear to them as their own lives. 

“T charge the whole guilt of this war upon the ambitious, educated, 
plotting, political leaders of the South. (Applause.) They have shed 
this ocean of blood. They have desolated the South. They have 
poured poverty through all her towns and cities. They have bewil- 
dered the imagination of the people with fantasms, and led them to 
believe that they were fighting for their homes and liberty, whose 
homes were unthreatened, and whose liberty was in no jeopardy. 

“These arrogant instigators of civil war have renewed the plagues 
of Egypt, not that the oppressed might go free, but that the free might 
be oppressed. A day will come when God will reveal judgment, and 
arraign at his bar these mighty miscreants ; and then every orphan that 
their bloody game has made, and every widow that sits sorrowing, and 
every maimed and wounded sufferer, and every bereaved heart in all 
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the wide regions of this land, will rise up and come before the Lord to 
lay upon these chief culprits of modern history their awful witness. 
And from a thousand battle-fields shall rise up armies of airy witnesses, 
who, with the memory of their awful sufferings, shall confront these 
miscreants with shrieks of fierce accusation ; and every pale and starved 
prisoner shall raise his skinny hand in judgment. Blood shall call out 
for vengeance, and tears shall plead for justice, and grief shall silently 
beckon, and love, heart-smitten, shall wail for justice. Good men and 
angels will cry out, ‘How long, O Lord, how long, wilt thou not 
avenge ?” 

“ And then these guiltiest and most remorseless traitors, these high 
and cultured men with might and wisdom, used for the destruction of 
their country ; these most accursed and detested of all criminals, that 
have drenched a continent in needless blood, and moved the founda- 
tions of their times with hideous crimes and cruelty, caught up in black 
clouds, full of voices of vengeance and lurid with punishment, shall be 
whirled aloft and plunged downward forever and forever in an endless 
retribution ; while God shall say, ‘Thus shall it be to all who betray 
their country ;’ and all in heaven and upon the earth will say ‘Amen!’ 
(Voices: “ Amen! Amen!”) 

“ But for the people misled, for the multitude drafted and driven into 
this civil war, let not a trace of animosity remain. (Applause.) The 
moment their willing hand drops the musket, and they return to their 
allegiance, then stretch out your own honest right hand to greet them. 
Recall to them the old days of kindness. Our hearts wait for their 
redemption. All the resources of a renovated nation shall be applied 
to rebuild their prosperity and smooth down the furrows of war.” 

[At this point in his oration Mr. Beecher paused, and said, “I 
will thank the band to play an air, and you to get up that are sitting 
down, and you to sit down that have been standing; and I will sit 
down too, and rest fora moment.” These remarks were made in a 
serio-comic vein that caused a ripple of laughter through the vast 
audience, and the sitting multitude good-naturedly stood up as requested, 
giving the weary listeners a few moments of needed rest. When the 
band had ceased playing, he said, “ We will now take our places again, 
and attend to our business,” and then proceeded with his speaking.] 

“Has this long and weary period of strife been an unmingled evil ? 
Has nothing been gained? Yes, much. This nation has attained to 
its manhood. 

*‘ Among Indian customs is one which admits young men to the rank 
of warriors only after severe trials of hunger, fatigue, pain, endurance, 
They reach their station, not through years, but ordeals, Our nation 
has suffered, and now is strong. 

“ The sentiment of loyalty and patriotism, next in importance to re- 
ligion, has been rooted and grounded. We have something to be 
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proud of, and pride helps love. Never so much as now did we love 
our country. (Great applause.) 

“But four such years of education in ideas, in the knowledge of 
political truth, in the love of history, in the geography of our own coun- 
try, almost every inch of which we have probed with the bayonet, have 
never passed before. There is half a hundred years’ advance in four. 

“We believed in our institutions and principles before, but now we 
know their power. It is one thing to look upon artillery, and be sure 
that it is loaded ; it is another thing to receive its discharge. (Laugh- 
ter.) We believed in the hidden power stored in our institutions: we 
had never before seen this nation thundering like Mount Sinai at all 
those that worshiped the calf at the base of the mountain. 

‘A people educated and moral are competent to all the exigencies 
of national life. A vote can govern better than a crown. We have 
proved it. (Applause.) A people intelligent and religious are strong 
in all economic elements. They are fitted for peace and competent to 
war. They are not easily inflamed, and when justly incensed, not easily 
extinguished. They are patient in adversity, endure cheerfully needful 
burdens, tax themselves for real wants more royally than any prince 
would dare tax his people. They pour forth without stint relief for 
the sufferings of war, and raise charity out of the realm of a dole into 
a munificent duty of beneficence. 

“The habit of industry among free men prepares them to meet the 
exhaustion of war with increase of productiveness commensurate with 
the need that exists. Their habits of skill enable them at once to sup- 
ply such armies as only freedom can muster, with arms and munitions 
such as only free industry can create. Free society is terrible in war, 
and afterwards repairs the mischief of war with celerity almost as great 
as that with which the ocean heals the seams gashed in it by the keel 
of plowing ships. 

“Free society is fruitful of military genius. It comes when called ; 
when no longer needed, it falls back, as waves do to the level of the com- 
mon sea, that no wave may be greater than the undivided water. With 
proof of strength so great, yet in its infancy, we stand up among the 
nations of the world, asking no privileges, asserting no rights, but 
quietly assuming our place, and determined to be second to none in the 
race of civilization and religion. 

“Of all nations we are the most dangerous and the last to be feared. 
(Laughter and applause.) We need not expound the perils that wait 
upon enemies that assault us. They are sufficiently understood. 
(Laughter.) But we are not a dangerous people because we are war- 
like. All the arrogant attitudes of this nation, so offensive to foreign 
governments, were inspired by slavery, and under the administration of 
its minions. Our tastes, our habits, our interests, and our principles 
incline us to the arts of peace. 
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“This nation was founded by the common people for the common 
people. We are seeking to embody in public economy more liberty, 
with higher justice and virtue, than have been organized before. By 
the necessity of our doctrines we are put in sympathy with the masses 
of men of all nations. It is not our business to subdue nations, but to 
augment the powers of the common people. The vulgar ambition of 
mere domination, as it belongs to universal human nature, may tempt 
us, but it is withstood by the whole force of our principles, our habits, 
our precedents, and our legends. 

“We acknowledge the obligation which our better political principles 
lay upon us to set an example more temperate, humane, and just than 
monarchical governments can. We will not suffer wrong, and still less 
will we inflict it upon other nations. Nor are we concerned that so 
many, ignorant of our conflict, for the present misconceive the reasons 
of our invincible military zeal. ‘ Why contend,’ say they, ‘for a little 
territory that you do not need? Because it is ours! (Laughter and 
applause.) Because it is the interest of every citizen to save it from 
becoming a fortress and a refuge of iniquity. This nation is our house, 
and our father’s house ; and accursed be the man who will not defend 
it to the uttermost! (Applause.) More territory than we need? Eng- 
land, that is not large enough to be our pocket (laughter), may think 
that it is more than we need, because it is more than they need; but we 
are better judges of what we need than they are! 

“Shall a philanthropist say to a banker who defends himself against 
a robber, ‘ Why do you need so much money?’ But we will not rea- 
son with such questions. When any foreign nation willingly will divide 
their territory and give it cheerfully away, we will answer the question 
why we are fighting for territory! (Laughter.) 

“‘ At present—for I pass to the consideration of benefits that accrue 
to the South in distinction from the rest of the nation—the South reaps 
only suffering ; but good seed lies buried under the furrows of war, 
that peace will bring to harvest : 

“1, Deadly doctrines have been purged away in blood. The subtle 
poison of secession was a perpetual threat of revolution. The sword 
has ended that danger. That which reason had affirmed as a philoso- 
phy the people have settled as a fact. Theory pronounces, ‘ There 
can be no permanent government where each integral particle has 
liberty to fly off.’ Who would venture upon a voyage on a ship each 
plank and timber of which might withdraw at its pleasure? (Laughter 
and applause.) But the people have reasoned by the logic of the sword 
and of the ballot, and they have declared that States are inseparable 
parts of national government. They are not sovereign. State rights 
remain ; but sovereignty is a right higher than all others; and that has 
been made into a common stock for the benefit of all. (Applause.) 
All further agitation is ended. This element must be cast out of 
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political problems. Henceforth that poison will not rankle in the 
blood. 

“2, Another thing has been learned : the rights and duties of minor- 
ities. The people of the whole nation are of more authority than the 
people of any section. These United States are supreme over North- 
ern, Western, and Southern States. It ought not to have required the 
awful chastisement of this war to teach that a minority must submit 
the control of the nation’s government to a majority. The army and 
navy have been good political schoolmasters. (Laughter and applause.) 
The lesson is learned. Not for many generations will it require fur- 
ther illustration. 

“3. No other lesson will be more fruitful of peace than the disper- 
sion of those conceits of vanity which, on either side, have clouded the 
recognition of the manly courage of all Americans, If it be a sign of 
manhood to be able to fight, then Americans are men. The North, cer- 
tainly, are in no doubt whatever of the soldierly qualities of Southern 
men. Southern soldiers have learned that all latitudes breed courage 
on this continent. Courage is a passport to respect. The people of all 
the regions of this nation are likely hereafter to cherish a generous ad- 
miration for each other’s prowess. The war has bred respect, and re- 
spect will breed affection, and affection, peace and unity. (Applause.) 

“4. No other event of the war can fill an intelligent Southern man, 
of candid nature, with more surprise than the revelation of the ca- . 
pacity, moral and military, of the black race. It is a revelation in- 
deed. No people were ever less understood by those most familiar with 
them. They were said to be lazy, lying, impudent, and cowardly 
wretches, driven by the whip alone to the tasks needful to their own 
support and the functions of civilization. They were said to be danger- 
ous, blood-thirsty, liable to insurrection ; but four years of tumultuous 
distress and war have rolled across the area inhabited by them, and I 
have yet to hear of one authentic instance of the misconduct of a col- 
ored man. They have been patient, and gentle, and docile, and full of 
faith, hope, and piety; and when summoned to freedom, they have 
emerged with all the signs and tokens that freedom will be to them 
what it was to us,—the swaddling-band that shall bring them to man- 
hood. And after the government, honoring them as men, summoned 
them to the field, when once they were disciplined, and had learned the 
art of war, they have proved themselves to have been not second to 
their white brethren in arms. And when the roll of men that have 
shed their blood is called in the other land, many and many a dusky 
face will rise dark no more when the light of eternal glory shall shine 
upon it from the throne of God. 

“5. The industry of the Southern States is regenerated, and now 
rests upon a basis that never fails to bring prosperity. Just now in- 
dustry is collapsed; but it is not dead. It sleepeth. It is vital yet. 
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It will spring like mown grass from the roots that need but showers, 
and heat, and time to bring them forth. Though in many districts 
not a generation will see wanton wastes of self-invoked war repaired, 
and many portions may lapse again to wilderness, yet in our lifetime 
we shall see States, as a whole, raised to a prosperity vital, wholesome, 
and immovable. 

“6, The destruction of class interests, working with a religion which 
tends towards true democracy in proportion as it is pure and free, will 
create a new era of prosperity for the common laboring people of the 
South. Upon them has come the labor, the toil, and the loss of this 
war. They have fought blindfolded. They have fought for a class 
that sought their degradation, while they were made to believe that it 
was for their own homes and altars. Their leaders meant a supremacy 
which would not long have left them political liberty, save in name. 
But their leaders are swept away. Thesword has been hungry for the 
ruling classes. It has sought them out with remorseless zeal. New 
men are to rise up; new ideas are to bud and blossom; and there will 
be men with different ambitions and altered policy. 

“7, Meanwhile the South, no longer a land of plantations, but of 
farms; no longer tilled by slaves, but by freedmen, will find no hinder- 
ance to the spread of education. Schools will multiply. Books and 
papers will spread. Churches will bless every hamlet. There is a 
good day coming for the South. Through darkness, and tears, and 
blood she has sought it. But in the end it will be worth all it has 
cost. Her institutions before were deadly. She nourished death in 
her bosom. The greater her secular prosperity, the more suie was her 
ruin. Every year of delay but made the change more terrible. Now, 
by an earthquake, the evil is shaken down. And her own historians, 
in a better day, shall write that from the day the sword cut off the 
cancer she began to find her health. 

“ What, then, shall hinder the rebuilding of this republic? The evil 
spirit is cast out: why should not this nation cease to wander among 
tombs, cutting itself? Why should it not come, clothed, and in its 
right mind, to ‘sit at the feet of Jesus’? Is it feared that the gov- 
ernment will oppress the conquered States? What possible motive has 
the government to narrow the base of that pyramid on which its own 
permanence stands? 

“Ts it feared that the rights of the States will be withheld? The 
South is not more jealous of State rights than the North. State rights 
from the earliest colonial days have been the peculiar pride and jealousy 
of New England. In every stage of national formation it was pecu- 
liarly Northern, and not Southern, statesmen that guarded State rights 
as we. were forming the Constitution. But, once united, the loyal 
States gave up forever that which had been delegated to the national 
government. And now, in the hour of victory, the loyal States do not 
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mean to trench upon the Southern States’ rights. They will not do it, 
or suffer it to be done. There is not to be one rule for high latitudes 
and another for low. We take nothing from the Southern States that 
has not already been taken from Northern. The South shall have just 
those rights that every Eastern, every Middle, every Western State 
has,—no more, no less. 

“We are not seeking our own aggrandizement by impoverishing the 
South. Its prosperity is an indispensable element of our own. We 
have shown, by all we have suffered in war, how great is our estimate 
of the importance of the Southern States of this Union ; and we will 
measure that estimate, now, in peace, by still greater exertions for their 
rebuilding. 

“Will reflecting men not perceive, then, the wisdom of accepting 
established facts, and, with alacrity of enterprise, begin to retrieve the 
past ? 

“Slavery cannot come back. It is the interest, therefore, of every 
man to hasten its end. Do you want more war? Are you not yet weary 
of contest? Will you gather up the unexploded fragments of this 
prodigious magazine of all mischief and heap them up for continued 
explosions? Does not the South need peace? And, since free labor is 
inevitable, will you have it in its worst forms or its best? Shall it be 
ignorant, impertinent, indolent? or shall it be educated, self-respecting, 
moral, and self-supporting? Will you have men as drudges, or will 
you have them as citizens? Since they have vindicated the govern- 
ment and cemented its foundation-stones with their blood, may they 
not offer the tribute of their support to maintain its laws and its policy ? 
It is better for religion ; it is better for political integrity ; it is better for 
industry ; it is better for money,—if you will have that ground motive, 
—that you should educate the black man, and by education make him 
a citizen. (Applause.) They who refuse education to the black man 
would turn the South into a vast poor-house, and labor into a pendulum 
necessity, vibrating between poverty and indolence. 

“From this pulpit of broken stone we speak forth our earnest greet- 
ing to all our land. 

“We offer to the President of these United States our solemn con- 
gratulations that God has sustained his life and health under the un- 
paralleled burdens and sufferings of four bloody years, and permitted 
him to behold this auspicious consummation of that national unity for 
which he has waited with so much patience and fortitude, and for which 
he has labored with such disinterested wisdom. (Applause.) 

“To the members of the government associated with him in the 
administration of perilous affairs in critical times; to the Senators and 
Representatives of the United States, who have eagerly fashioned the 
instruments by which the popular will might express and enforce itself, 
we tender our grateful thanks. (Applause.) 
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“To the officers and men of the army and navy, who have so faith- 
fully, skillfully, and gloriously upheld their country’s authority by suf- 
fering, labor, and sublime courage, we offer a heart-tribute beyond the 
compass of words. (Great applause.) 

“Upon those true and faithful citizens, men and women, who have 
borne up with unflinching hope in the darkest hour, and covered the 
land with their labors of love and charity, we invoke the divinest 
blessing of Him whom they have so truly imitated. (Applause.) 

“ But chiefly to Thee, God of our fathers, we render thanksgiving 
and praise for that wondrous providence that has brought forth from 
such a harvest of war the seed of so much liberty and peace. 

“We invoke peace upon the North. Peace be to the West. Peace 
be upon the South. 

“In the name of God we lift up our banner, and dedicate it to peace, 
union, and liberty, now and for evermore. Amen.” (Great applause.) 


When Mr. Beecher concluded our battalion broke ranks; we had 
been standing at “ parade rest” for some five hours. The vast assem- 
blage soon began to disperse, going to the city and different vessels. 

As the dusk of evening settled over the fort, with a few comrades 
we went to Charleston. General Gillmore gave a brilliant ball that 
night, and the city seemed given over to revelry. Near midnight a 
group of us separated near St. Michael’s Church, and silently took our 


way to our ships and commands. A cloud seemed to hang over us. 
None could explain the cause, but at that hour Abraham Lincoln was 
dying, and he, “ with malice towards none, and charity for all,” was at 
the close of the great tragedy, the victim of a cowardly assassin. I can- 
not explain why forebodings should influence people, but such was the 
fact with us, and leave the explanation to the metaphysician. 


F. JoRDAN. 
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AN ANSWER TO MANTUS. 


Aw article appeared in the June number of THE UNITED SeEr- 
VICE entitled “Duty in the Navy,” the writer of which, with what 
object I know not, seemed to take a gloomy pleasure in pointing out 
the bad qualities of the service: slovenly ships, ignorant commanders, 
and the disqualification of the younger officers ; also its lack of discipline, 
—altogether an article that cannot tend to raise us in the estimation of 
such alien eyes as may perchance peruse it. I disagree with Mr. Mantus, 
and consider these cases as exceptional. All suggestions through the 
medium of our naval literature for the good of the service, new ideas 
that may be advanced and that are of practical utility, I deem most 
excellent. Yet let us not forget that if from a mistaken idea of econ- 
omy our vessels are not formidable when compared with those of other 
nations, that in time of need the same material that gave us Perry, 


Decatur, Farragut, Porter, and many another whose name has been 
rendered famous in our naval history, will furnish new heroes for the 
occasion, and our much-abused navy will once more, despite the odds, 
gain the applause of the now passive nation. The few poor lines ap- 
pended, drawn forth from my distracted muse, are not intended as 
personalities, and I hope that Mantus will not take offense at its too 
feeble flight. 


TO MANTUS. 
Methought I wandered on the shore 
Where lay some battered hulks of former days, 
Which gained us fame, and proudly bore 
Our starry ensign in the battle’s blaze : 
When officers were sailors; to a man 
Proud of our country and her growing fame. 
How changed since on the “ lime-juice” plan ! 
Naval reformers, eye-glass in hand, cry “shame 
Ape Anglicisms, and Yankeeisms damn. — 
While slow musing thus I sat me down, 
Longing for the old navy’s halcyon days, 
Ere “ pants” were “ bags,” and vests pulled down 
As “ weskits,”—ere lisp and draw] scoffed at the ways 
Our forefathers taught us, and in the service saw 
Nothing to praise, but sputtered o’er each flaw. 
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Longing for royal state, these snobs deride 

The land that bore them; nay, they are ashamed 
Of family ties, and try to hide 

The toiling sires, who should have been their pride. 
The navy’s status in these degenerate days, 

If we believe our Mantus, seems on shore. 

Why can’t he teach the navy’s white-haired chiefs, 
Porter, Rowan, John Rodgers, and some more, 
The vainness of their actions and beliefs, 

Then youngsters take in hand, or on his lap, 
And feed them on his own new navy pap? 

Let no one sign for stores he has not got, 

Or, if he does, so let his awful fate ; 

For shiftless duty make it hot, 

So that no one can discipline berate. 

Did noble Mantus hear the story told 

About an admiral,—not so long ago,— 

Who, when receiving visits, was so bold 

As to send an undressed captain back? ’tis apropos 
OF one he tells ; yet this is fact, 

Something which his premises lacked. 

Who is this Mantus ? has he banged hair, 

With long side-whiskers of an auburn hue, 

With glass in eye and stony stare? 

Does this dear Mantus ever drawl at you 

In a style worthy, say of Weller? 

“ A steamer’s smoke, sir!” you report at sea. 

“ Aw—is it side-wheel or—aw—‘ propellah’ ?” 
And the old mast-man laughs in glee. 

Does Mantus think we can be saved 

If we stick to “our cousins ?” say, “old fellow” ? 
Wear swallow-tails at mess and be behaved, 
Paint spars and hammock-cloths a dirty yellow, 
With buttons on the sleeves to save the stripes, 
And bugle-blast for shrilling pipes? 

Would this please Mantus? Would that his lips 
Might give the names of those who tarnish fame, 
Likewise the list of slovenly ships 

That make his cheek burn hot from shame! 

How much sea-service can our Mantus show, 
Who deals us such a stunning blow? 


A DiscipLinep Master O. S$. (old style). 
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THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


III.—AT WEST POINT. 
(Continued from page 373.) 


Au well! Years have rolled by since then, and no especial pleasure 
is to be derived from this reminiscence. Mr. X decides to dismiss it 
with the brief conclusion that, odd as it may appear to those who have 
worn the cadet gray, our Sammy escaped without court-martial. _ Noth- 
ing could exceed the energy, vim, and final success of that indomitable 
woman. For three days and nights she flew back and forth between 
the Point and Washington. Then it transpired that Sammy had been 
guilty of no unavoidable breach of discipline,—the poor boy had been 
suffering from an attack of palpitation, or paralysis, or something of 
the heart. The night was hot and sultry, not a breath of air stirring, 
and so, unable to sleep in barracks, “ he had wandered out on the plain 
and spent a wretched night in pacing to and fro,” all of which with 
much earnestness and volubility madame had repeated again and again 
to every one in authority, and with telling effect. Sam wrote an ex- 
planation setting forth that he had not been off “cadet limits,” but 
vouchsafed no further remark; all that was left to mamma. Some 
comment was excited by the fact that he had not gone to the hospital, 
his invgriable resort at such, and many other, times, as also by the 
spontaneous reply of the cavalry sentinels when questioned the next 
day that none of them had seen anything of any cadet on the plain 
that night. But shortly after madame’s arrival she was informed of this 
statement of the sentinels, and within ten hours Privates Kelly and 
Mulligan remembered that as they were coming home on pass, about 
midnight, they saw a cadet leaning against a tree over near the flag- 
staff, apparently sick, and McFadden, of the second relief, come to 
think of it, saw a young feller in the old mortar-battery sitting there 
two hours nearly. The case was decided in Washington before it was 
fairly opened at the Point, and, unless it was Mr. X, nobody suffered. 
Indeed, as the Panther fiercely assured the denizens of the Academy, 
“The thing never would have occurred at all if it hadn’t been for that 
horrid little martinet,” which every mother, except one, accepted, doubt- 


less, as gospel truth. 
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As Mr. X previously remarked, madame was only the type of a 
class. We had many very like her, though not quite so bad. Sammy’s 
mother was the acknowledged leader of the lot, and she was the terror 
of the post. The mere announcement of her arrival at the hotel was 
sometimes sufficient to cause the superintendent to take to his bed, and 
the post-surgeon to betake himself to New York, for the latter was a 
martyr to her interminable harangues about that delicate chest, or 
throat, or something or other with which her bantling was afflicted, and 
by reason of which he should be excused from duty. Once the junior 
doctor had the temerity. to suggest that as Sammy was, according to her 
account, such a physical wreck, it would be impossible for the medical 
board to “ pass” him on his graduation ; but it was the most unhappy 
remark “ Squills” ever ventured, for he had bearded a lioness in her 
den, yea, even in the defense of her sickly cub, and ere long his life 
was made a burden to him, and his reputation, personally and pro- 
fessionally, began mysteriously to run down-hill. 

Thackeray makes old Major Pendennis hold to the creed of never 
trusting, above all, never offending a woman, and Mr. X strove in 
solemn earnest not to offend this one, but all to no purpose: he was a 
representative of the tyrannical and outrageous system by which Sammy 
was brought to punishment, and so—fell under the ban. It would be 
useless to describe here the ingenuity with which she pursued him, or 
the scrapes in which he became involved. Years have elapsed since 
then. Requiescat in pace. 

Soon after our pioneer African’s admission to the Academy a change 
had taken place in the position of commandant of cadets. Our genial 
old Harry, after five years of valuable service, had been relieved, and 
the summer of 1870 brought with it the new incumbent. We were in 
camp when he arrived, and he was soon domiciled in our midst, as 
much at home as though he had been among us for a year. Profession- 
ally, and by name, he was known to every soldier, regular or State 
guardsman, throughout the United States. Personally, he had but 
slight acquaintance with the officers of the tactical department, only 
the senior and junior having ever met him before. Mr. X is well 
aware that now he diverges far from the original channel of these arti- 
cles, and that what follows is in no way appropriate to the title, but, 
writing of West Point in and after 1870, he can think of nothing 
without thinking of Upton, and, thinking of him, it is hard not to 
write. 

It was in 1866 that X first knew him; the general was then at West 
Point busy with the preparation of his first system of tactics, and X, 
a young enthusiast on such subjects, living close to him in the “ offi- 
cers’ angle” of barracks, was accustomed to spend many an hour listen- 
ing to the exposition of his plans. He had not known the general a 
week before the conviction dawned upon him that Upton possessed 
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three characteristics to an almost abnormal extent,—frankness, nervous 
energy, and tireless application. The close acquaintance and friendship 
that followed years afterwards served only to strengthen that con- 
viction. He came to us in deep mourning in 1870; the recent death of 
his dearly loved wife had thrown a pall over his life and hope, but it 
was evident that he had determined so to environ himself with inces- 
sant occupation as to crush out any possibility of morbid mourning. 
He was even gentler, more subdued in manner than when X knew him 
four years before, and though the winning smile was rarer by far, it 
was none the less kindly and genial when it came. Upton’s smile was 
something that in all these long years of separation X has never for- 
gotten. His eyes were fully as much involved as the firm mouth 
under its heavy moustache; indeed, Upton’s eyes were more indicative 
of his mood than the mouth, for that was almost hidden. 

The first thing the corps of cadets discovered with reference to 
Upton was that he was desperately in earnest. He detected a certain 
element of “slouchiness” among the upper class men, and set to work 
to crush it out. -X well remembers the horror and indignation with 
which certain first class men received the order to attend “setting-up” 
drill until they could learn to carry themselves erect. Some begged 
permission to remonstrate with their new commandant, but they might 
as well have talked to the statue of Sedgwick. In ten days the corps 
had settled down to the dismal realization that here was a man over 
whom they “couldn’t come it” in the least. 

X had served under and known several commandants, but none 
like Upton. He was by long odds the strictest and most exacting. He 
was the firmest in his convictions and the most immovable in his de- 
cisions. Once determined on a certain move he would carry it through, 
even at times when he knew that, had he to do it over again, his course 
would have been different. He was never disheartened, never out of 
patience, and X never saw him out of temper. Being in mourning that 
first summer the general rarely went anywhere, and spent his evenings 
in camp. It so happened that X too was something of a hermit then, 
and in this way they were thrown together ; acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, and that continued until the rude disruption at the hand of 
death that came this spring. X turns sadly enough to his huge scrap- 
book, wherein grouped together are a number of letters, some of this 
very year, in the utterly indescribable chirography of the general,— 
Rufus Choate hardly wrote a hand more unpicturesque,—and there too 
is a heavy envelope bearing his superscription and addressed to the 
Presidio, across which are the simple words, “Too late.” All last 
winter we had been in correspondence about the revision,—the revision 
that now will never trouble him more. 

After camp was over and Mr. X with the battalion moved into 
barracks, the general filled his house with company, relatives of his wife 
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and their friends, and so it happened that he was often compelled to 
give up his own room. Many and many a night in the winter of 1870 
and 1871 has he appeared at X’s rooms in the angle, where his bed was 
always ready for him. That was his harbor of refuge when crowded 
out by his own hospitality ; and here it was that the friendship ripened 
‘almost into intimacy. The first night he came was but the pattern of 
all that followed. We talked for half an hour or so, then Upton 
quietly arose, took from his breast-pocket a small Bible, seated himself 
near the lamp and read in silence awhile, then when ready for bed he 
knelt in prayer, and continued on his knees a long time. In all the 
nights he spent with X this was never neglected, for Upton was as fer- 
vent and earnest in his faith as he was in every detail of his duty. 

The corps did not like him. Cadets seldom do like an officer who 
is thorough in the performance of his duty. The graceless young 
scamps dubbed him “the Christian soldier,” as though there were a 
possibility of reproach in the combination of terms, and taxed their 
brains to invent doggerel rhymes at his expense, which they sang when 
they thought he could hear them and not detect the singers; but of all 
this buffoonery Upton was to all appearance serenely unconscious, no 
word or sign ever betrayed that he even heard the words. There were 
certain cadet traditions and customs that had existed in his day, and in 
1870 still obtained in the corps, against which he declared vigorous 
war, and thereby intensified the feeling against him among the cadets. 
They could not but respect him, he was so fair, square, and utterly im- 
partial, but they disliked him all the same for his relentless discipline. 
Upton knew this perfectly well, and never made the faintest change or 
concession to alter the sentiment. He was as strong and independent a 
man as ever lived, and, whether among the cadets or his officers, un- 
swerving in the enforcement of regulations. 

There was only one point in his mental armor that did not seem 
absolutely impervious. Allusion has been made to the fact that he 
ordered all cadets, from first class men down, who were not erect and 
soldierly in carriage to attend setting-up drill, and Upton himself was 
not erect. There was a decided roundness of back between the shoul- 
ders that gave him almost the appearance of being stoop-shouldered, 
a fact quickly seized upon and exaggerated by the cadets. In those 
days he was thin and spare, and his face, deeply lined and seamed, was 
soldierly in the last degree, but the moment he rose to his feet the de- 
fect in his back and shoulders became apparent, and he knew it. On 
horseback it was worse yet. Upton was what is called a loose rider; he 
used one of the huge saddles, with schabraque and housings such as 
were affected by the general officers during the late war, and “ rode 
over the pommel.” Bending way forward as he did the stoop of the 
shoulders was exaggerated, and he never appeared to so little advantage 


as when in the saddle. Whether his wounds were the cause of this or 
Vo. V.—No. 4. 31 
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whether the defect was constitutional X never knew, but that Upton 
was conscious of it he feels convinced, because the general told him he 
knew it, and that the general was sensitive about it he feels assured, be- 
cause the general spoke to him of it frequently. 

Speaking of his wounds reminds X that in the whole time he knew 
Upton he never once heard him allude to them, and only once or twice 
did he ever mention his service in the field. Once X asked him about 
his celebrated charge at Spottsylvania on the 10th of May, when with 
twelve picked regiments he pierced the rebel centre and captured the 
guns in his front. Said Upton, “ Well, that day I called up the 
officers and told them that from the moment we started 1 wanted to 
hear not a word from any one of them except ‘forward! forward !’” 
but Upton never could be got to say what he thought of Mott’s failure 
to support him. 

’e had frequent visitors that summer ; lots of men of our service came 
up, and occasionally they were officers of about Upton’s time as cadet. 
One incident, as illustrative of his modesty or indifference, X will never 
forget. The commandant’s tent was a great place for fighting battles 
o’er again, though he himself rarely, if ever, could be induced to speak 
of his own. One day six or eight of us were gathered there, and the 
floor was held by one of those blatant gentlemen who, having graduated 
before the war (and in this instance before Upton), and having had just 
as good a chance as the gallant band of ambitious young lieutenants 
who rose to be generals, had preferred the safety, ease, and slow pro- 
motion of mustering and disbursing duty, and whose only brevet was 
for: the farcical service of the “recruitment of the armies of the United 
States.” 

For some reason or other gentlemen of this stamp always found it 
necessary to talk more loudly about the war and to be more savagely 
critical in their remarks than the fellows who had been all through it, 
and also there was a strong tendency on their part to disparage the 
services of the successful men, and attribute the promotion over their 
heads of such soldiers as Mackenzie, Upton, Merritt, Custer, Webb, 
and the like to political influence. So Major was holding forth 
this day about luck in the line, and the rest of us were sitting around 
listening rather disgustedly, when he startled us with this: 

“ Well, now, Upton’s another instance. Of course, I don’t mean to 
say but what you fought all right when you got a chance, Upton, but 
you won’t deny that there were fellows who went through the whole 
war with the regulars, stuck to their regiments or batteries, got wounded 
time and again, and only got a brevet; but here you are a lieutenant- 
colonel and never got a scratch !” 

Considering the fact that Upton had been wounded three times in 
three different engagements he might have been excused for a pointed 
reply, but he only smiled quietly, as he sat writing at his desk, and 
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said, “ Well, ——, there are lots of men who think just as you do I’ve 
no doubt.” 

Where that colored cadet was concerned Upton did even more than 
his whole duty. He considered that the integrity of the Academy was 
involved in the experiment, and was determined to see that the unpre- 
possessing South Carolinian had fair play. All through that long aca- 
demic year of 1870 and 1871 he was incessantly on the alert, the faintest 
complaint of the darkey led to immediate and thorough investigation, 
even though previous experiences had established the fact that he was 
an outrageous liar, and we, the commandant’s assistants, were held to a 
rigid accountability in all matters relating to the gentleman of color 
during our tours as officer in charge. One afternoon late in the fall of 
1872, in speaking of the matter, the general suddenly exclaimed, “Do 
you know, X, I’m beginning to believe that the trouble with that 
darkey is that we’ve made altogether too much of him?” and therein 
the general had hit the nail upon the head. 

And yet there was an occasion on which the gentleman from South 
Carolina had been roughly handled, and, had it been allowed to leak 
out at the time, no doubt the magniloquent press of the country would 
have expanded the affair into the longed-for outrage, but it didn’t leak 
out. Mr. X believes at this day that when the thing happened only 
three persons were cognizant of the facts in the case: Ist, the colored 
cadet himself; 2d, an admirable and most efficient officer then on duty 
at the Academy ; and, 3d, Mr. X. The first named never saw fit to 
allude to it, probably because he had the deep sagacity to know that 
here at least he could not, even by implication, charge the assault upon 
a cadet, and because the facts in the case would hold him up to deserved 
scorn and derision ; and as for the two officers, the first may or may not 
have mentioned it to other friends besides Mr. X, but not until long 
after did the latter speak of it to anybody. 

It happened in this way. One bitter night in February, 1871, when 
the thermometer was away below zero, the sudden alarm of the long roll 
from the guard-house tumbled the battalion of cadets out of their beds 
and into their ever-ready “ reveilles.”' Those members of “ B” and 
“C” companies living on the third and fourth floors found themselves 
almost suffocated by a thick stifling smoke, and Mr. X, tearing down 
the iron stairs six at a leap, found the area of barracks a broad sheet of 
light, and the whole “ Dialectic” Hall in the very middle of the bar- 
racks a mass of flames. We had the old Philadelphia double-decker 
out in a few seconds and a stream into the south window, while the 
Cadet Hook and Ladder Company ran its light scaling-ladders from 
the roof of the barrack porch to the windows above and brought down 
the young fellows who could not make their way through the smoke ; 


1 A term given by cadets to the old uniforms and loose easy shoes into which 
they jump just in time for the early morning roll-call. 
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none too soon either, for in three minutes the flames were raging along 
right and left through the fourth story, and eating their way with in- 
credible fury and rapidity over the entire length of the barracks. That 
was a dismal night. Dozens of the corps had escaped with only the 
clothing they could seize at the moment: all were soon coated with ice. 
Every man had his appropriate duties to perform, either on the brakes 
of the hand-engines, manning the hose lines of the steamers, or the 
ladders, or bucket lines; few had gloves, many only their shell-jackets, 
but all along until broad daylight those plucky boys toiled unflinch- 
ingly ; wet, frozen, scorched, smoke-blinded by turns, every man was 
at his post, and the chief engineer of the department as then organ- 
ized at West Point smiled grimly as he stood with Upton directing the 
streams in the glare of the flames at the angle, when the general said, 
“Who wouldn’t be proud of the corps of cadets if he could see them 
to-night ?” 

And yet there was a shirk. With the exception of certain picked 
men who belonged to the “crack” hose company, then commanded by 
Cadet Captain Wetmore, and including among its pipe-men such ad- 
venturous spirits as “Tony” Rucker, Davenport, and Birney, all the 
“ A” company cadets belonged to the hand-engine, and had worked 
manfully at the brakes until the freezing of the valves had rendered 
their machine useless, when their first sergeant called them off, and 
their officers formed them into bucket lines up the halls of barracks. 
Then it was that the word began to be passed, “ Where’s the nigger?” 
No other cadet was missing,—he was known to be safe, for he lived on 
the ground-floor, and early in the fight had been seen completely 
equipped in overcoat, arctics, gloves, and even ear-mufflers, a marked 
contrast to the majority of his white comrades, who, having turned out 
in the first things they could lay their hands on, seemed to scorn any 
addition until they had that fire under control. It was about two 
o’clock when the alarm sounded, and from that time until somewhere 
about five not a soul had seen him. The chief engineer moving from 
point to point, noting the work of his men and “ verifying their pres- 
ence,” called upon the soldierly cadet captain of Company “ A” for his 
report. “Every man present, sir, and at his post except the n— 
except Mr. Smith,” was the reply, and then it seems that the chief 
muttered something uncomplimentary to the African, and went off 
about his‘business. But another officer hearing of the matter, and being 
a fellow who could stand no nonsense, bethought himself of the fact 
that not fifty yards away lay the gymnasium, cosily warmed by steam 
and softly saw-dusted as to its floor. He said nothing, but repaired 
thither at once; the ‘oor was closed but unlocked ; he opened it and 
quietly entered, A)! was dark and still save where a faint hissing in 
a far corner indicated the location of the steam-coil, and to that corner 
he groped his way, stumbled over something curled up close to the 
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heater, bent down and lifted that something gently but firmly by the 
ear, calmly escorted that something (by the same means) to the door, 
and,then with one vigorous kick vis a tergo sent the colored cadet flying 
out into the area of barracks, and for once, anyhow, justice was done 
the pioneer of his race at the military academy of the nation. 

In the light of the intense satisfaction he derived from hearing of 
this incident the Radical Republican, Mr. X, forgot that there were 
such things as tribulations for officers at West Point. He may not 
have related the outrage just as it occurred, but as he remembers it after 
this lapse of years, and with its recital gladly brings this paper to a 
close. 
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THREE YEARS ON THE BLOCKADE. 


(Continued from page 382.) 


Tue “Constitution” approached slowly and earefully until she had 
nearly reached our own position, when her anchor was dropped and her 
voyage was at an end. As soon as she came to anchor the military 
band on board of her struck up some patriotic airs, and she was en- 
thusiastically cheered by our officers and crew. The arrival of the 
“ Constitution” had dispelled the feeling of monotony and impatience at 
our circumstances, and had substituted a feeling of comparative con- 
tentment with our condition. The troops were disembarked, and as 
the white tents began to spring up in every direction on the island, and 
numbers of soldiers and officers were seen scattered about making prep- 
arations for the occupation of the island, the scene was a very striking 
contrast to the desolate aspect it had presented for the last eight months. 
The selection of Ship Island as the base of operations and preparations 
for the march on New Orleans was not known to us until the arrival 
of these troops. 

In the evening of the same day of the arrival of the “ Constitution” 
a boat came alongside our ship, bringing a number of the military 
officers and their wives, and the evening was passed in the most 
delightful manner, until the climax of the entertainment was reached 
by the arrival of the band, which gave us a most charming serenade 
from their boat as it floated gently a short distance from our ship. 
The airs were mostly of a patriotic nature, which so filled us with 
valor that I am not sure but that we would have been willing to meet 
the “ Florida” again with pleasure. 

In a few days the “Constitution” left for the North, but each day 
now vessels of all sorts and descriptions were arriving, loaded with 
guns, ammunition, horses, and supplies of all kinds necessary for the 
maintenance of an army, so that there was a large fleet constantly 
coming and going, and we were forced to the conclusion that our own 
ship had sunk into comparative insignificance surrounded with such a 
fleet, many of the ships and steamers of which were much superior to 
ours in point of size and beauty, and we also felt that they failed to 
recognize the important fact that we were the pioneers and original 
occupants of the island which was now familiar to the whole country. 
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Ship Island presented a scene of activity at this time which the wildest 
imagination could never have predicted for it a year before, and which 
will probably never again be its fortune. 

A trip to the island now was a very decided pleasure and privilege, 
as it seemed almost like visiting a busy city. Dress parades were of 
frequent occurrence, at which time the band would perform, and the 
place would present many attractions for us. There was also the in- 
evitable sutler, who furnished us with almost forgotten luxuries at the 
usual sutler prices. We also took much pleasure in relating to the 
newly-arrived occupants of the island the stories of the miseries endured 
during our long and solitary picket duty upon this station before their 
arrival, 

Thus the time passed very pleasantly with us until the middle of 
February, 1862, having been nearly nine months upon the blockade 
of this channel, when a circumstance occurred which filled our cup of 
happiness to overflowing. It had seemed to us that we were doomed 
to remain here during the entire war, and there seemed to be no pros- 
pect of our return North for any purpose whatever. We had often 
expressed a wish that something might occur necessitating such a 
course, provided it was not of such a nature as to affect the happiness 
of any one, or to impair the effectiveness of the naval force, when the 
chief engineer reported to Captain Smith that such repairs were neces- 
sary to the engine and boilers as could not be done on board ship, and 
could only be made at the North. 

This fact having reached our ears we overwhelmed the engineer 
with expressions of the deepest gratitude, and treated him with most 
marked politeness, for fear that by any other conduct towards him he 
might possibly conclude after all that the work could be done where 
we were. 

Captain Smith was not long in presenting to the flag-officer the 
condition of the machinery as reported by the chief engineer, and in 
due course of time the order came from the commodore which de- 
termined our passage North, and after the necessary preparations for 
the voyage had been made, and we had taken our final leave of the 
friends on the island, the order was sent from the captain to the officer 
of the deck to “ Up anchor for home.” The order sent a thrill of joy 
and excitement through the entire ship’s company, and to say that the 
order was promptly obeyed would be but a very feeble expression of 
the manner in which it was responded to. The men sprang to the 
windlass shouting as if the evil one were pursuing them, and those 
men who usually endeavored to avoid a promenade around the wind- 
lass were now fiercely struggling with each other to get a position on 
the bars, and were exhibiting a degree of agility in their movements 
which must have astonished themselves upon a calm review of the 
performance afterwards, I venture to say that no anchor of equal 
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dimensions, and with the same appliances for raising it, ever came up 
from the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico within the same space of time 
as ours did on that occasion. 

The gong in the engine-room sounded to go ahead, and our ship 
moved out into the Gulf homeward bound. Before many hours Ship 
Island and Chandelieur sank below the horizon, and as they sank all 
our troubles connected with them sank also. However much we may 
have secretly wished for weeks before our departure that something 
would occur to the engine to compel our return North, our constant 
hope now was that nothing of such a nature should happen before we 
reached New York, which we soon ascertained to be our destination. 

The passage across the Gulf was without any special incident. The 
log of the ship was watched with great interest, and as the observations 
were taken each day, the sailing-master was besieged by the other 
officers, inquiring where the ship was, and where she would probably 
be the next day, and the distance to Key West, as well as to New 
York. These facts being ascertained each day, the evenings would be 
spent in the wardroom making calculations as to the time of our arrival 
in New York, and each officer would figure to a minute the time of 
his arrival at home, and I presume silent calculations were made as to 
the exact second when he should receive the embrace of his wife or 
sweetheart. 

As we had sufficient coal and supplies to last until we should arrive 
at New York, and as no repairs were immediately required which 
would detain us at Key West, we did not stop there, but gave it a wide 
berth and shaped our course for Sandy Hook, taking the Gulf Stream 
to assist us in our progress. The wind came out ahead, and this made 
a very rough chop-sea, which caused our ship to roll and pitch to a 
very uncomfortable degree. However, we were willing under the cir- 
cumstances to put up with a good many annoyances, as we knew each 
day was bringing us nearer to our homes. Cape Hatteras, the great 
dread of all coasting vessels, was passed in safety, and soon familiar 
lights began to be seen at night as we reached northward from there. 

We had been wearing thin clothing while at Ship Island, but such 
articles were now packed away and thick ones brought out in their 
stead. We had lived so long in a warm climate that the change was 
most keenly felt by us. At last we reached New York in safety after 
a passage of ten days from Ship Island. 

The officers were all allowed leaves of absence, and hastened off to 
their respective homes to receive the welcomes of their families and 
friends. The crew was transferred to the receiving-ship “ North Caro- 
lina.” I remained with the paymaster until the ship was put out of 
commission, when my connection with her and with the naval service 
ceased. I paid my last addresses to the old “ Massachusetts” and went 
to my home in the old Bay State. 
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Farragut’s expedition against New Orleans was then forming, and 
Captain Smith was ordered to command the frigate “ Mississippi” in 
that expedition, where he signally distinguished himself, as well as 
subsequently at Port Hudson, where his ship was burned by shells 
from the rebel batteries. He was a brave and gallant officer in battle, 
and a vigilant and untiring sentinel on blockade duty. The officers 
were all worthy of their positions, and each did his duty at all times 
with promptness, and harmony existed in the mess in all social matters. 

I was now out of the service, and I spent the spring and summer of 
1862 at my home; but at the end of that time the quiet every-day life 
of a New England town became very tiresome to me, and the excite- 
ment of war again took possession of me. Notwithstanding the experi- 
ence of a long and monotonous siege of blockade duty through which 
I had recently passed, there was a fascination in the service which I 
could not explain, and which filled me with a desire to again enter it. 

The war had now reached its most exciting and important period. 
Regiments were being rapidly formed in all parts of the North and 
hurried to the scenes of action, and nearly every village in Massachu- 
setts had a recruiting-office, while men responded willingly and heartily 
to the frequent calls for troops. A company was forming in my own 
town for immediate service, and the ranks were being rapidly filled, when 
it occurred to me to join this company and try the land service for a 
change. Accordingly, I signed the rolls, and was assigned my place in 
the ranks. We were drilled each day, and became very proficient in 
our tactics. We were at last ordered to our camp, near a neighboring 
village, where the regiment was to form and we were to be mustered 
into the service. I must say that up to this time I had not felt much 
enthusiasm with regard to my new venture, and considered the matter 
seriously on my way to the camp as to whether my choice had been 
altogether a wise one. Upon our arrival at the camp, I viewed the 
quarters in which we were to be placed, and I was not at all impressed 
with the character of the same. I realized that but a few hours re- 
mained in which I could withdraw from the company, as the mustering 
officer would soon be around, and if once mustered in I should be com- 
pelled to remain. 

I think I felt the proud delight of liberty at this time very strongly, 
and so decided for a “life on the ocean wave.” I withdrew from the 
company, and retraced my steps homeward, determined to again enter 
the naval service at the first opportunity. I did not have to wait long 
for it, and in September, 1862, I received another appointment with 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Kelsey, and joined the United States gun- 
boat “ Wissahickon” at the Philadelphia Navy- Yard. 

The “ Wissahickon” had been launched but a short time, and was 
being fitted out forsea. She was of about six hundred tons burden, and 
carried a battery of two 12-pounder howitzers, one 30-pounder rifle 
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Parrott gun on the forecastle, and a 100-pounder rifle Parrott amidships. 
She had more of the appearance of a man-of-war than the “ Massachu- 
setts,” in which I had previously served, although not more than half 
as large. The officers’ quarters were of course very much cramped, and 
the opportunities for promenading on deck were very limited. My 
quarters on board this ship were in the steerage, with the master’s mates, 
the assistant engineers, and the captain’s clerk, and presented a very 
striking contrast to my former quarters on the “ Massachusetts,” and 
where my style of living had caused me to regard my present quarters 
with considerable contempt. 

The ship was some two weeks in preparing for sea after my arrival, 
so that I was obliged to remain in Philadelphia and accept the hospi- 
talities of her boarding-houses until the ship was ready to sail. In the 
mean time I had made the acquaintance of all the officers who had been 
assigned to the ship, and found them to be very agreeable and compan- 
ionable men; all of whom, except the officer who was to command the 
vessel, were volunteer naval officers. 

The officer in command was a young graduate of the naval school, 
Lieutenant Silas Casey (now a commander), who was to take the ship 
out to her destination, when she would be joined by Lieutenant-Com- 
mander John L. Davis (now a captain), who was to assume the command, 
with Lieutenant Casey as executive-officer. The volunteer line-officers 
were all men of long experience in the merchant and whaling service, 
and one or two had been in command of ships in those lines. 

At last the ship was put in commission, and we were ready for sea. 
We sailed in the latter part of September, bound for Charleston Bar, 
where we were to find our commanding officer on board one of the ships 
stationed there. The passage down the Delaware was very delightful, 
and we enjoyed the beautiful scenery of that river exceedingly. Upon 
our arrival at the Capes we were met by head winds and a rough sea, 
which caused the “ Wissahickon” to exhibit her rolling qualities to the 
greatest advantage. 

She was built long and narrow and of light draught; and these 
points in her construction, together with her heavy pivot-gun on deck, 
rendered her capable of feats in rolling which could not be approached 
by any other vessel I had ever seen. 

It was almost impossible to get along the deck at all, and it could 
only be accomplished by clinging to anything that could be reached 
which was stationary, and waiting for a favorable opportunity to jump 
for something else that might lie in the line of travel; and any attempt 
to go below, or come on deck, was taking chances which might appal a 
moderately judicious man. 

Some of the engineers were sea-sick, and the countenance of one in 
particular, who I distinctly remember, presented the most perfect pic- 
ture of despair that I have ever seen, and he was utterly indifferent as 
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to his own fate or that of the ship. I was not overcome by this malady 
as I had been on my voyage on the “ Massachusetts,” but yet I must 
acknowledge that I had seen a great many happier days than I spent 
on this voyage to Charleston Bar. 

The process of eating at any regularly set table during this passage 
was an impossibility, and that operation had to be performed in any way 
that the person requiring it was willing to select, and at the best was 
attended with innumerable difficulties and hazards. 

At last the ship rolled herself down to our destination, and was 
reported to Admiral Dupont, then in command of the squadron. Soon 
after, Lieutenant-Commander Davis came on board and took command 
of the ship, and Lieutenant Casey became the executive-officer. Cap- 
tain Davis was introduced to all the officers, and we were well pleased 
with his manner and appearance. 

We received our orders to proceed to Port Royal, and before long 
were on our way to that place, where we took in a supply of coal and 
made such repairs as were necessary, and spent several days quite pleas- 
antly. 

On October 21 an expedition was formed by the army and naval 
forces at Port Royal for the purpose of destroying the railroad bridges 
near Pocotaligo, on the Broad River. The land forces were under the 
command of General Brannon, and the naval portion of the expedition 
was commanded by Commander Steedman. 

The “ Wissahickon” was included in the latter. Atsunset the naval 
force proceeded up the bay to the mouth of Broad River, and came to 
anchor there in the order of their line, so as to be ready to move with- 
out interruption when the order should be given todo so. It was sug- 
gested by General Brannon that a small force be sent up ahead, for the 
purpose of surprising the enemy’s pickets. Accordingly, there were 
three launches from the “ Wabash” and one from the “ Paul Jones,” 
filled with soldiers from General Terry’s command to the number of 
about one hundred. These launches were then taken in tow by a tug- 
boat, and proceeded up the river in the night to the point where they 
were to be landed and march upon the enemy’s pickets. 

Owing to the ignorance of the contraband guide in the “ Wabash” 
launches that party failed in their undertaking; but those in the launch 
from the “ Paul Jones” were successful. At about midnight the ves- 
sels all got under way and proceeded up the river as cautiously as pos- 
sible, and being very careful that no lights were shown. Soon after day- 
light we arrived at a place called Mackey’s Point, where the troops 
disembarked and marched for their destination. At about five o’clock 
of the same evening the army fell back, and were again émbarked. 
The expedition had not met with the success that had been anticipated, 
and on the following day we all returned to Port Royal, and the troops 
were landed at Hilton Head. 
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Three of the men from the “ Wabash” were wounded, two of them 
seriously. The “Wissahickon” took no part in the action, being unable, 
on account of her draught of water, to proceed to the scene of the en- 
gagement, and consequently could only act as a rear-guard to the boats 
of the expedition. As it was, our ship was left nearly high and dry at 
the ebb-tide. 

We enjoyed extremely our stay at Port Royal harbor. It is one of 
the finest and best-protected harbors on our coast, and during the days 
of the war it was the most coveted station of the South Atlantic squad- 
ron. It was the headquarters of the admiral, as well as of the military 
forces in that division of the army, and consequently there were always 
a large number of ships there and a great many officers. Here we re- 
ceived all our supplies for the ship, and there were also conveniences for 
making all sorts of repairs. On the south side of the harbor was Hil- 
ton Head, the chief military port, protected on the water side by a very 
large and powerful fort, which had been captured from the rebels by 
Admiral Dupont. Hilton Head was quite a city of itself, where could 
be found various grades of society, and where articles of merchandise 
of all sorts could be had. It was a very captivating place for the naval 
officers to spend their time when off watch, and boats were continually 
passing back and forth with officers on shore-leave. 

Opposite Hilton Head, across the harbor, was Bay Point, a rather 
unromantic place, but whose beach offered very desirable qualities for 
bathing, which sport we all indulged in very often at this place. 

The mail steamer arrived every two weeks, bringing our letters 
from home, and we were almost every day informed as to the progress 
of events in the North by the arrival of some vessel or another. 

There was a great deal of visiting done between the ships, and no 
station could have been more desirable in the advantages for social in- 
tercourse and pleasant recreation on shore. Our stay here, however, 
was destined to be a very short one, for we soon received our orders to 
proceed to Ossabaw Sound, on the coast of Georgia, and take up our 
station at the mouth of the Great Ogeechee River, which empties into 
this sound. 

There is an inland passage leading from this sound to Savannah, 
and it was very important that this should be guarded, as well as Ogee- 
chee River, against any attempts to run the blockade, by vessels from 
either of these points. We had received information of such a character 
as to impress upon us the necessity of a vigilant watch at this place. 
The Confederate steamer “ Nashville,” after committing some depreda- 
tions upon our merchant ships off the coast of England, had steamed 
across the ocean and ran through the blockade, and was at this time a 
long distance up the Ogeechee, where she could not be pursued, being 
protected by a powerful fort between the blockading fleet and herself, 
and to which we had a formal introduction soon after our arrival. 
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The “ Nashville” had been for several weeks up the river, and we 
were fully satisfied that she was loaded with cotton and only awaiting 
a favorable night to escape, and it was a part of our duty to see that 
the programme was not carried out, if it was possible for us to prevent 
it. She was a splendid side-wheel steamer of large dimensions, and 
capable of carrying a most valuable cargo of cotton ; in addition to this, 
she was a very swift sailer, and we were fully convinced that, if she 
should ever get past us, pursuit would be useless. 

It was with these facts in view that Captain Davis determined that 
the demonstration of them should not occur through any negligence on 
his part to do the duty to which he had been assigned, and so resolved 
to keep the “Nashville” where she was. We were fully aware of the 
immense benefits the escape of this steamer would confer on the Con- 
federacy, and also were confident that no effort would be spared on the 
part of that government to secure her release. 

In addition to the information we had gathered respecting the 
“Nashville” we had also received intelligence of a nature such as to 
cause us to consider our situation at this particular part of the blockade 
in a very serious light, and one which could not be regarded as alto- 
gether comforting to men on‘ board of a ship constructed as our own 
was. We had learned from quite reliable sources that a large and pow- 
erful ironclad ram was in course of construction at Savannah, which it 
was contemplated would be brought through the inland passage to pay 
her respects to us, and open an unobstructed passage to the ocean for 
the “Nashville.” The picture of the then but recent trip of the 
“Merrimac” to Hampton Roads, and the fate of the “Congress” and 
“ Cumberland,” was still vivid in our minds, and the news which I have 
mentioned with regard to this ram was not calculated to tranquilize our 
apprehensions with regard to the possibilities which might lie within 
her in connection with our own ship. 

Upon our arrival at Ossabaw Sound we found the gunboat 
“Dawn” stationed there, and also found that she was the only vessel 
on the blockade at this point. The “Dawn” was a small propeller 
of light draught, and with a comparatively light battery. She was 
well adapted, however, to river service, being quite fast and easily 
handled. She was one of the merchant steamers which had been pur- 
chased by the government, and so had not much of the appearance of a 
man-of-war. We were most heartily welcomed by her officers and men 
upon our arrival, as they were very tired of being so completely alone 
and isolated from the rest of the blockade fleet ; and they also felt to a 
great degree relieved of the responsibility which was resting upon them 
in the guarding of this important station. 

We also were glad to find that we were to have company here, and 
there was immediately a mutual feeling of congratulation and sympathy. 
Captain Davis, of the “ Wissahickon,” being the senior, our ship became 
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the flag-ship of this large and powerful squadron, and I am certain that 
"we of the “Wissahickon” fully realized the dignity and importance of 
our position with regard to the “ Dawn.” 

The prospects of blockade-life at Ossabaw were not so dismal as 
those I had experienced the year before at Ship Island on board the 
“ Massachusetts,” and I felt that in regard to the diversity of scenery 
and activity in service my condition was considerably improved. We 
found Ossabaw Sound to be a most comfortable anchorage, as we were 
sheltered from the heavy winds on nearly every side, and we were so 
far inside the bar as to be in no way disturbed by the seas. Ata sharp 
bend in the Ogeechee River, some five miles above its mouth, the rebels 
had constructed a large and heavily-armed earth-work called Fort Mc- 
Allister, which completely guarded the river against any ascent of the 
same beyond that point by the Federal gunboats. This fort, although 
not regarded by us upon our arrival in the sound as extremely formid- 
able in an attack by a well-armed fleet, was, nevertheless, destined to 
figure most conspicuously a few months later as one of the strongest 
and most impregnable works of the enemy on the coast, and will be 
recorded in naval history as the scene of the most determined and suc- 
cessful resistance to one of the most powerful fleets of the world. 

At some distance above this fort the “ Nashville” was loading with 
cotton, and was as secure in her berth from any attack by the naval 
forces as if she were lying at the wharf of a neutral port. Soon after 
our arrival at Ossabaw, Captain Davis, of our ship, decided to move up 
the river and test the strength of Fort McAllister; and, accompanied 
by the “ Dawn,” we steamed up within range and opened fire on the 
enemy. Our fire was returned promptly, and we had quite a spirited 
engagement, and of considerable duration, but were compelled to with- 
draw from the fire, as we discovered that we were not equal to the con- 
test, and so dropped back to our anchorage to wait for another trial at 
an early date. 

The experiment was tried again before a great while had elapsed, 
and with the same result; and on several occasions, at short intervals, 
the attack was renewed, but with no better prospect of final success 
with only the two vessels engaged. 

During one of the engagements with this fort our ship was struck 
by a solid shot about four feet below the water-line, which knocked 
a hole in her side and caused her to leak very badly. The pumps were 
manned immediately, and were worked vigorously to keep the water 
from gaining. One of the master’s mates—a man who had served 
many years at sea as a Cape Cod whaler, and was quick and ready to 
act, and knew the necessities in such emergencies—fastened a rope about 
his waist and was lowered into the water at the place where the ship was 
struck, and inserted one of the large wooden plugs such as are carried 
on board of naval vessels for this purpose. But even then it was found 
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that the leak could not be stopped owing to the shattered condition of 
the timbers, and the ship was withdrawn from the fire and dropped 
down-stream to a sand-bar, where at ebb-tide, the side of the ship being 
exposed, the repairs were made, which placed her in as good order as 
before the fight. We were fully convinced, after repeated trials, that a 
larger force would be necessary in order to reduce Fort McAllister ; 
but still it was not thought that a very great increase in the naval fleet 
would be positively required for that result, and we waited for the 
arrival of other vessels to assist in this undertaking. 


(To be continued. ) 
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AN EPISODE OF MILITARY EXPLORATIONS 
AND SURVEYS. 


[I xnow that the hero of the following narrative would rather 
lose his tongue than speak of a noble deed performed by himself. 
Nevertheless, every noble action deserves to be known. I beg the lieu- 
tenant’s pardon. | 


In the month of October, 1872, the different field-parties composing 
“explorations and surveys west of the one hundredth meridian,” ren- 
dezvoused near St. George, in Southern Utah, and after a week spent 
in preparations for the final work of the season again broke camp, the 
writer being assigned to the “ party of the southeast,” of which Lieu- 
tenant W. L. M., of the corps of engineers, had charge. The duty 
assigned to this “ party” was the exploration of the “rim of the Great 
Basin” of Southern Utah, thence to go to the Colorado River, ascend 
and explore the cafion of the Paria, and return. 

After a couple of days’ march the greater number of packers and 
escort were left in camp, as it was thought that a smaller party could 
do more effective work, and the number of explorers was reduced to 
ten,—Lieutenant M., Mr. W., topographer, a cook, two packers, two 
soldiers, a Mormon, a Pah-Ute Indian, and myself. The Indian was 
to be our guide, but as he only knew enough of English to ask for 
whisky, the Mormon was taken along as interpreter. 

The “rim” stands out as a bold bluff, about a thousand feet higher 
than the plains from which it rises, and can only be ascended in a few 
places. Our packers were obliged to unload the pack-mules and carry 
up the loads on their own backs, a proceeding which did not increase 
their amiability. 

In those high regions the nights were already disagreeably cold, so 
that after making camp we would pile up half a dozen dead pine-trees 
and start a fire that lit up the pine woods for miles, and sometimes even 
compelled us to shift camp, much to the disgust of our Pah-Ute, who 
was fearful of a visit from his dreaded foes, the Navajos, and did his 
best to convince us that one could warm himself better over a small 
fire than a large one, generally finishing the pantomime by telling us 
that “whitey man big fool !” 

In due time we struck the “Great Navajo Trail,” used by the Na- 
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vajo Indians in their annual trading expeditions to the settlements of 
Southern Utah, and here our Indian became quite frantic with anxiety 
to go back to his own hunting-groinds, pleading that “his father never 
went farther ;” but he had to stay with us, and every morning, without 
fail, he mysteriously showed us the footprints of savage enemies who 
had been lurking about the camp through the night,—though we 
failed to see an Indian during the entire trip, nor had even a mule 
stolen. 

The party derived considerable amusement from the repugnance of 
the mule ridden by Lieutenant M. for the Pah-Ute: neither did time 
do much towards reconciling the two. Whenever the Indian made his 
appearance unexpectedly before the lieutenant’s charger, off came the 
lieutenant and away went the mule, a maneuvre to which our chief at 
last became so accustomed that rather than be violently ejected from 
the saddle he would gracefully slide off when he saw “coming events 
cast their shadows before,” and he owned, good-naturedly, that when 
that mule wanted him off he might as well come. So that the Indian 
was quite as much a trial to the lieutenant as to the mule. 

On the 18th of November we succeeded in reaching the Colorado 
River at a point where all that is wild, grand, barren, and picturesque 
in nature is represented. From our first camp on the river to the next 
camp at the mouth of Paria Creek we had to cross a promontory of 
limestone rock, over five thousand feet high, from the summit of which 
we got a grand bird’s-eye view of the course of the Colorado for one 
hundred and fifty miles, including the Grand Cafion. 

Here the water had, in the course of long vistas of centuries, worn 
a channel through the soft rock varying from seven hundred to nearly 
four thousand feet vertical height. The effect of this majestic gorge 
was heightened by the innumerable side gorges of similar height run- 
ning at right angles to the great river, each side gorge, or cafion, with 
a like number of sub-side gorges, the Colorado draining the whole. 
And as lavish as nature had been in the production of gorges, so fan- 
tastic was she in the production of shapes and colors. 


We encamped on the Paria River two miles from its junction with 
the Colorado. I speak of the Paria as a river because it is honored 
with that rank on the maps, but feel as though I owed the reader an 
apology for deceiving him, for in a less arid country it would scarcely 
be dignified with the name of creek. But in this respect the pilgrim 
of the great trans-Rocky Southwest cannot afford to be fastidious. In 
those water-scarce regions everything having the appearance of running 
water is at least a creek, and the imagination delights in exalting a 
creek into a river. So on all the maps of New Mexico and Arizona 
the Rio Colorado Chiquito figures prominently, and would readily 
impose itself upon the unwary as a second Mississippi, yet memory 
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vividly and lugubriously recalls the times when, not in one particular 
locality but in many, I boldly straddled it with my legs, and in that 
position washed my soiled undergarments; and worse, for too often it 
contained no water to wash with. 

Two miles from our camp, at the junction of the Colorado and 
Paria, amid that weird scenery, isolated from all the world, was the 
ranch of John D. Lee, late bishop and major in the Mormon Church. 
The martial bishop was not often at home, and Mrs. Lee No. 17, with 
her nine children, garrisoned the ranch and battled with the elements 
for a livelihood. 

In the mean time we had lost our Indian and his adjutant, the 
Mormon, much to the relief of Lieutenant M.’s charger. The two 
worthies had, from the beginning, overloaded their stomachs with ham 
and bacon, articles of diet to which the Indian and Mormon stomach 
is not accustomed, and had brought upon themselves severe bilious 
attacks. 

The cafion of the Paria, which we were now to explore, was esti- 
mated to be about thirty-two miles in length, and it was said that no 
human being had ever succeeded in getting through it. A flock of 
geese, the Mormons told us, had swam through the cafion, from the 
Mormon settlement of Paria to the Colorado River, and though we 
did not succeed in getting through it ourselves, our very failure, me- 
thinks, proves that we were not geese. 

Early on the morning of November 20 we started on the per- 
formance of what we all knew would be a difficult and dangerous task. 
At first the gorge was several hundred yards wide, the walls of the 
cafion sloping and not more than seven hundred feet in height; but 
with every mile the cafion narrowed and its walls became higher and 
more vertical, until at the end of five miles it did not average more 
than thirty yards in width, while the walls had attained a vertical 
height of fifteen hundred feet. The creek occupied the middle of the 
chasm, and often the entire space, from wall to wall, so that we were 
obliged continually to cross and recross it, as well as ride against the 
stream, a task which was rendered more difficult by oft-recurring 
patches of quicksand in which our animals became mired, obliging us 
to make frequent halts to dig them out. In this way we accomplished 
ten miles the first day, camping in a cotton-wood grove where the cafion 
had widened, and where enough grass grew to feed our animals. 

The next day the difficulties increased. Occasionally the walls met 
overhead, forming caverns dark as night, through which we waded and 
half swam, often compelled to bend over the saddle, so low was the 
rocky ceiling. Nor was the labor of urging the bewildered mules 
through these dark passages an easy one. That night we encamped, 
wet and chilled, on a peninsula of rocks large enough to accommodate 
ourselves and our animals. 
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The third day was bitter cold. Soon after starting the mule, ridden 
by the cook, Kittelman, a middle-aged German, whose duty on the 
march it was to lead the burdenless bell-horse, sank, belly-deep, in 
quicksand, and stuck fast, keeling over on his side and lying on Kittel- 
man. We were occupied half an hour digging out the mule, during 
which time it required the strength of two men to keep the mule’s head 
above water, and of one to perform a similar office for the poor cook. 
The mule, in his struggles, frequently struck Kittelman in the face, so 
that the latter, when extricated, was badly bruised and stupid from 
cold and excitement. No time was to be lost, however, and in his half- 
frozen condition the man had to mount the bell-horse and follow the 
party. 

We now found ice formed in localities where the water was deeper 
and less rapid. This increased in thickness from one-eighth to one-half 
inch, when our mules refused to take to it farther, and we found our- 
selves compelled to dismount, wade up the icy stream, often to our arm- 
pits in water, and here and there break the crust of ice by means of 
our carbines, rocks, ete. This task was performed by Lieutenant M. 
and myself, for which purpose we kept a few hundred yards ahead of 
the party, leading our mules. 

About 3 P.M. we came to a sharp bend in the cafion, where the 
water had cut into and undermined a portion of the wall, forming a 
large and deep pool, about fifty feet wide and forty long, which was 
also covered with a crust of ice, half an inch thick. This pool we must 
needs cross. After breaking up the ice with large rocks, I attempted to 
wade through it, but when about ten feet from the edge sunk knee- 
deep in quicksand and was fain to scramble back. I then mounted my 
mule and attempted to ride him in, but no amount of either urging or 
coaxing would induce the otherwise tractable animal to take to the 
water. Lieutenant M. then made the attempt with his mule, with the 
same result; the animals instinctively shrank back. By this time the 
remainder of the party had come up. The bell-horse had been ridden 
by the cook since the accident of the morning, and was saddled. I was 
about to mount him to ride him through the pool, knowing that he would 
obey under all circumstances, when Kittelman, though shivering with 
cold and scarcely more than half conscious, anticipated the movement, 
saying that he was not afraid to ride his horse where any other man was 
willing to go. The animal entered the pool without hesitation, and had 
gotten nearly half-way across when, as if sucked down, man and horse 
disappeared. In about twenty seconds the man’s head again came to the 
surface, as well as that of the horse, Kittelman no longer on the horse 
but evidently still clutching the bridle—his gaze vacant. After a few 
seconds, to our horror, man and horse again disappeared, and now it 
was that we began to realize that a human being, our companion and 
servitor during months of exploring, was about to perish before our 
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eyes—almost within reach of our hands—and we utterly powerless for 
help, for who would plunge into that ice-covered pool, occupied as it 
was by a horse struggling for life? 

Among the party was a packer by name of Evans, a large, power- 
ful man. He had passed most of his life in Oregon, and his swimming- 
feats on the Columbia River, as related by himself, surpassed those 
performed by Leander and Byron. ‘To him all eyes were now turned; 
and there he stood, the picture of sickening fear and cowardice. Lieu- 
tenant M. now called out in agonized tones, ‘My God! will nobody 
save that man?” and hearing no response, without waiting to disen- 
cumber himself of overcoat or boots, he plunged, head foremost, into 
the awful hole. After fifteen seconds of terrible suspense, during which 
the horse had regained the surface and crawled to the rocks on which 
we were assembled, Lieutenant M. reappeared, holding the body of 
Kittelman in his arms. The latter was still alive, but only drew breath 
four or five times after leaving the water. We at once placed him on 
a pile of blankets, and four of the party chafed him vigorously for an 
hour and used other means of resuscitation, but in vain,—he was dead. 

In the mean time one of our packers had scaled a crevice in the 
rocks, to a point where a lot of stunted cedars could be seen, of which 
he threw down a sufficient quantity to keep up a fire during the night. 
Though not unused to hardships and stirring scenes, I shall never 
forget that night’s camp. We were upon a peninsula of rocks, just 
large enough to accommodate the party; beside us flowed the dark 
stream; over us rose to a vertical height of over three thousand feet the 
rocky walls of the chasm, but a few stars being visible. The body of 
Kittelman lay a few feet from the fire, covered by a blanket. The 
glare of the fire served only to intensify the weirdness of the scene. 
Added to this was the knowledge that should to-morrow be an unu- 
sually warm day the snow would melt in the mountains, the stream 
would rise, and we should be drowned like rats in a cage before the 
end of the cafion could again be reached. 

. So we waited anxiously for morning. The body of Kittelman was 
sewed up, sailor-fashion, in a piece of canvas and packed on a mule, 
the frozen bones cracking horribly during the process. We carried the 
body with us for about two hours, when we came upon a crevice in the 
rocks, some twelve feet above low water, and into that we laid the 
remains and covered them with rocks, assured that no human hands 
would ever disturb them. 

And though we returned to the mouth of the cafion unsuccessful, 


and with a life less, we had gained a hero more. 
2. ¥.R 





NOTES FOR A HISTORY OF STEAM NAVI- 
GATION. 


(Continued from page 252.) 


V. 
1825-36. 


1825.—The steamship “Enterprise” made the passage from London to 
Calcutta, and inaugurated the communication of England with India 
by steam.™ 

February, 1825, Jacob Perkins applied a propeller eight feet in 
diameter at the side of the rudder of a canal boat. It was built like 
a double set of windmill vanes, the solid axle of one set working the 
hollow axle of the other, and rotating in opposite directions. 

A vessel was also built at Rochester the same year by the Canal 
Towing Company, fitted, on the plan of Samuel Brown, with a gas 
vacuum engine of twelve horse-power, working by means of beveled 


gear a two-bladed propeller at the bow. The blades were at an angle 
of ninety degrees to each other, and forty-five degrees to the axis. 
Another vessel, with similar engine and propeller, was soon after 
tried on the Thames, and attained a speed of seven miles per hour. 
1826.—A comparison of the following hand-bill with others of the 
present time will show the ‘improvement that has been made in the 
North River boats during the past half-century: 


HUDSON RIVER STEAMBOAT LINE. 


ConsTITUTION, ConsTELLATION, 
Captain W. J. Wiswell. Captain R. G. Crittenden. 
DAILY. 


These new and splendid Boats will be dispatched Darty from New York and 
Albany, during the Summer months, commencing their regular trips, under this 


% The “ Enterprise’”’ was a vessel of 470 tons burthen, having engines of 120 
horse-power. She was commanded by Lieutenant Johnson, R.N., sailed from 
Falmouth, August 16, 1825, and arrived in Diamond Harbor, Bengal, on the 7th of 
December, having achieved a distance of 13,700 miles in 113 days, of which she 
was 64 days under steam, 89 under sail, and 10 at anchor. The “ Enterprise’’ was 
built by an association of gentlemen, and was sold to the government of Bengal for 
£40,000, which, together with the passage-money, nearly paid her first cost. She 
was employed in the Burmese war with advantage, and on the occasion of the treaty 
of Malown saved the government six lacs of rupees by reaching Calcutta in sufficient 
time to prevent the march of troops from the upper provinces. 
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arrangement, on Monday, the 5th June: Leaving the wharf, foot of Cortland Street, 
New York, at 10 a.m., and the wharf, near thé steamboat office, South Market 
Street, Albany, at 9 o’clock. 

When practicable, the Boats will come to at the wharves at Newburgh, Pough- 
keepsie, Catskill, and Hudson. At Rhinebeck and Kingston, a convenient barge 
will constantly be in readiness to receive and land passengers. 

At the other intermediate places passengers will be received and landed when- 
ever it can be effected with safety. 

These Boats are of the first class, and for extensive and airy accommodations, 
speed, and quiet motion of engines, and skillful management, are not surpassei by 
any boats navigating the Hudson River, and the proprietors assure the public that 
the most assiduous attention will be paid to the safety and comfort of passengers. 

Agents for this line: 

A. N. HOFFMAN, 
No. 71 Dey Street, New York. 
A. BARTHOLOMEW, 
South Market Street, Albany. 


pa@y> All freight and baggage at the risk of owners. Freight of light articles, 
one shilling per cubic foot. 
May 28d, 1826. 


1827.—The following advertisement of a steamboat winter line 
between Philadelphia and New York is from a Philadelphia newspaper 
dated February 8, 1827: 


STEAMBOAT WINTER LINE FOR NEW YORK, 


And the only one now running between the two Cities. Through in one day. 
Two Citizens’ Line Coaches leaves their office, No. 82 north Third street, nearly 
opposite the City Hotel, every morning (Sundays excepted) at 4 o’clock, breakfast 
at Vencleu’s City Hotel, Trenton, dine on board the steamboat, under way from 
Perth Amboy, and arrive in New York early the same afternoon. Fare through $6. 

For seats, apply at the above Office, Citizens’ Line office, No. 23 south Third 
street, sign of Robinson Crusoe, and at the office of the Reading and Bethlehem 
Mail Stages, A. M’Calla’s, White Swan, Race street. 


ges All baggage at its owner’s risque. 


1826.—November 18, 1826, Bennett Woodcroft patented a screw 
propeller in England. 

1828.—The steamship “ Atlas” was launched at Rotterdam in the 
summer of 1828. She had three engines of one hundred horse-power 
each, and four masts. Her decks were thirty-five feet longer than a 
first-rate man-of-war, and she was described as “a gigantic steam-vessel, 
the largest ever built.” 

The first steamer ever seen in Turkey, the “Swift,” arrived at 
Stamboul during May, 1828. This solitary boat was purchased by an 
American and two or three others for three hundred and fifty thousand 
piasters, and was presented by them to Sultan Mahmoud. 

1828.—The “ Curagoa.”—It seems highly probable that the sight 
of the “Caledonia,” which James Watts, Jr., brought early in 1817 
from the Clyde to take up the Rhine, staying a little while at Rotter- 
dam, had considerable effect in stimulating the interest of the Dutch in 
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steam navigation; at any rate, they soon after ordered several small 
steamers from Scotland, and in 1827 a number of the merchants of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam united for the hazardous experiment of 
running steamships between the Netherlands and the West Indies. 
Accordingly, they had a steamer built on the Clyde, which they named 
the “‘Curagoa,” of three hundred and fifty tons and one hundred horse- 
power, and dispatched her, in the summer of 1829, from Amsterdam 
to the Dutch West Indies. Another account says she started from 
Antwerp on her first trip August 12, 1828. The voyage to Curacgoa 
and from Antwerp was repeated several times ‘with great commercial 
success ; nevertheless, the enterprise soon came to an end. 

December 10, 1828, Charles Commerow patented a perfect one-turn 
screw propeller or spiral, fixed parallel to the keel, being the outer 
bearing held by a second sternpost, behind which was the rudder. 

1829.—November 29, 1829, Benjamin Smith, of Rochester, New 
York, obtained a patent “for propelling boats on the water by the 
application of sculling wheels, or a screw propelling wheel, formed 
like the wheel of a smoke-jack, and fixed at the stem or bow of the 
boat by means of a shaft running through the centre, and worked by 
any suitable power.” July 10, 1830, a Mr. Doolittle being at Syra- 
cuse, saw a steamer with wheels of this description arrive on the canal 
from the West. 

1830.—February 4, 1830, John M. Patten, of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, patented “a spiral or screw-wheel” (described by him as an old 
invention). 

May 22, Josiah Coply, of Warner Mark, Pennsylvania, patented 
“a shaft having affixed to it eight or any other number of vanes or 
fans, forming segments of spirals. These to be placed under water, par- 
allel with the keel, and a rapid rotatory motion to be given to them.” 

October 1, Felix Peltier, of New York, patented “a screw placed in 
a horizontal position, and wholly uncovered or naked, whether formed 
of a single spiral wound round a solid arbor and cutting at constantly 
equal angles, or whether its inclination vary, and whether the spiral be 
of one or the same breadth throughout, measured from the arbor.” 

1830.—The first attempts to navigate the Danube by steam were 
made by French and German engineers, who were so confident of success 
that they did not even try the vessel, but at once, before trial, invited 
the Emperor Francis I. to honor them with his presence on their first 
trip to Pesth. His Majesty embarked, and a favorable passage was made 
down the stream. On arriving at Pesth with the Emperor on board the 
vessel created no little sensation; salutes were fired from the batteries, 
and the curiosity was intense; and to celebrate the great event public 
balls and other festivities were given. At the end of all these joy- 
ous proceedings His Majesty intimated his intention of returning to 
Vienna. But when orders were given to “go on with all speed” it was 
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found the engines had insufficient power, and that the stream was 
carrying the boat down the river. All attempts to propel the boat 
against the current proving inefficient, His Imperial Majesty was obliged 
to land and proceed to Vienna through a country where the roads were 
so bad that the carriage frequently stuck fast in the mud. 

In 1830, Mr. J. Pritchard, an Englishman, succeeded in conquering 
the Danube, and, passing the rapids of Floresdorf in his steamer, re- 
turned to Vienna, where his vessel was visited by the imperial family 
and permission given to name her the “ Francis the First.” A con- 
cession was granted to Mr. Pritchard by the Austrian government for 
the exclusive right of carrying on steam navigation on the Danube for 
fifteen years. 

The first English steam ship-of-war to carry foreign mails was the 
“Meteor.” The United Service Journal for 1830 says, “It has long 
been contemplated for the conveyance of the foreign mails. H. M. 
steam-vessel ‘Meteor,’ Lieutenant William H. Symons, is to proceed 
to the Mediterranean on this service. The first adoption of steam in 
the conveyance of the foreign post-office mail has taken place. H. M. 
steam-vessel ‘ Meteor,’ Lieutenant William H. Symons, left Falmouth 
February 5th for the Mediterranean. We look on this as an era in 
steam navigation which bids fair to introduce its more general adoption 
for the purposes of government.” 

The Hon. East India Company’s armed steamer “ Hugh Lindsay,” 
Captain Wilson, of four hundred and eleven tons burden, and two en- 
gines of eighty horse-power each, arrived at Suez, April 20, 1830, from 
Bombay. She was the first steam-vessel that ever navigated the Red 
Sea. It had been for some time a favorite object of Sir John Malcolm, 
the governor of Bombay, to establish a steam conveyance for dispatches 
between that place and England, and the “ Hugh Lindsay” was built 
for the purpose at a cost of forty thousand pounds; yet the blunder was 
committed of her not having capacity to carry more than six days’ coal. 
In consequence the “ Hugh Lindsay” was thirty-three days in reaching 
Suez from Bombay, having lost twelve days in the ports of Aden, 
Mocha, Jiddah, and Cosseir, coaling. 

The letters sent by her reached England in less time than any ever 
received before from India. Colonel Campbell was the only passen- 
ger by her, from want of room, as the cabin and every other available 
place was occupied by coal. She was so deep in the water on leaving 
Bombay that she was a fleur d’eau, and her wheels could hardly revolve. 
The distances between the several places on her route are as follows: 
From Bombay to Aden, 1710 miles; from Aden to Mocha, 146 miles ; 
from Mocha to Juddah, 556 miles; from Juddah to Cosseir, 430 miles; 
from Cosseir to Suez, 261 miles, which at twenty days’ navigation is 
155 miles a day, or six miles and a fraction per hour. 

The following letter from the captain of the “Hugh Lindsay,” 
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which details this vessel’s first attempt to establish a steam conveyance 
upon that sea where the Lord opened a path for the Israelites of old 
and Pharaoh and all his host so miserably perished is interesting : 


*‘ Hon. ComMpaANy’s ARMED STEAMER ‘HueuH Linpsay,’ 
“Suez, April 22, 1830. 

“Srr,—I have much pleasure in acquainting you with the arrival 
of the ‘Hugh Lindsay’ at Suez this day from Bombay, which place 
she left 20th of March. The passage has occupied more time than was 
expected, owing to the delay occasioned by receiving coal at Aden and 
Juddah. At the former place we were detained six days, and at Juddah 
five. We also touched at Mocha, which detained us a day. The pres- 
ent trip being an experiment, I was instructed, if time permitted, to 
visit you at Alexandria, for the purpose of communicating with you on 
the subject of steam navigation in the Red Sea; but, the season being 
now so far advanced, it is necessary we should use the utmost dispatch 
to insure our return to Bombay previous to the setting in of the south- 
west monsoon, for which reason we shall leave Suez as soon as we have 
received what coal there is. We touched at Cosseir to take what fuel 
is there also, and we are apprehensive we shall find scarcely enough on 
the Red Sea to take us to Bombay. 

“The ‘Hugh Lindsay’ is four hundred and eleven tons burden, 
and has two eighty horse-power engines. By the builders’ plan, she 
appears to have been intended to carry about six days’ coal; but in 
order to make the passage from Bombay to Aden she was laden as deep 
as could be, and left with her transom in the water. Notwithstanding 
on our arrival at Aden, after a passage of eleven days, we had only 
about six hours’ coal remaining, which circumstance alone shows her 
unfit for the performance of the passage. Her being so deep, too, ma- 
terially affected her speed. I met with greater detention in getting off 
coal at Aden and Juddah than I had anticipated. Arrangements 
might be made to expedite the shipment of coal at those places, but I 
am now of opinion the fewer depots the better, and that if steamers 
were built of a class that would be propelled by engines whose con- 
sumption of coal would not exceed nine tons in the twenty-four hours, 
and which should carry conveniently fifteen days’ coal at that rate of 
consumption, then the navigation of the Red Sea would be best carried 
on in two stages, one from Bombay to Aden, and from thence to Cosseir 
or Suez direct. I think, too, there is no necessity for proceeding up as 
far as Suez, as every object might be equally well attained by going to 
Cosseir only. As far as the passengers are concerned, the majority, I 
should suppose, would prefer being landed at that place, for the purpose 
of viewing the antiquities on the route from thence to Alexandria, and 
the arrival of dispatches would be very little delayed when we take 
into account the time occupied by a steamer on going from the parallel 
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of Cosseir to Suez, which, when northwest winds prevail, could not be 
done in less than two days and a half. 

“T inclose a copy of the log of the ‘Hugh Lindsay’ from Bombay 
to Suez, conceiving it might possess some interest as the journal of the 
first steam-vessel which has ever navigated the Red Sea. 

“T am, sir, ete.” 


1831.—April 23, 1831, Giraud patented in the United States “a 
screw or spiral lever for propelling.” 

The same year the first steamer arrived at Chicago, Illinois. 
Nothing could exceed the surprise of the sons of the forest on seeing 
this steamer move against wind and current without sails or oars. 
They lined the shores and expressed their astonishment by repeated 
shouts of “ Taiyoh nichee!” an expression of surprise. A report had 
been circulated among them that a “big canoe” would soon come from 
the noisy waters, which by order of the Great Father of the “Chemo 
Komods” ( Yankees), would be drawn through the lakes and rivers by 
a sturgeon, and this served to verify the report. 

1832.—March, 1832, Bennett Woodcroft, author of a “History of 
Steam Navigation,” patented a screw formed by a circular line coiled 
round a cylinder, increasing the pitch throughout the length and pro- 
ducing greater speed with fewer revolutions, to be fixed forward of the 
middle post by cutting away part of the deadwood. Sauvage also 
experimented this year. 

The introduction of wrought-iron hulls for steam-vessels has intro- 
duced great improvements. It enabled builders to effect a combination 
of strength and lightness of draught peculiarly advantageous in some 
branches of trade and in certain localities. The “Alburkha,” of fifty- 
five tons, built to accompany the “Quorra” in the expedition to the 
Niger, in 1832, gave great satisfaction. Messrs. Laird, of Liverpool, 
the builders of these vessels, immediately commenced the “Garryowen,” 
designed to run between Limerick and Kilrush. This vessel was one 
hundred and twenty-five feet on deck, its beam twenty-one feet six 
inches, and its engines were fifty horse-power each. The “Garryowen” 
was driven on shore in the great hurricane which happened about that 
time, but escaped uninjured. This evidence of the power of iron vessels 
to withstand the casualties of the sea so raised their estimation that 
their number was rapidly increased and their size greatly extended. 
The “Garryowen” was the first steamer built that had a regular arrange- 
ment of water-tight bulkheads. 

Earlier than these Niger vessels, and the first steam-vessel ever con- 
structed of iron, was the “ Aaron Manby,”™ launched in 1820, and named 
for her builder. She was constructed at the Horsely Iron-Works in 
sections, and was sent to London and put together in dock. September, 


% Previously noted. 
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1821, Captain—afterwards Rear-Admiral—Sir Charles Napier, who 
was a partner in the speculation, took charge of her and navigated her 
from London to Havre, and thence to Paris, without unloading any 
part of her cargo. She was the first, and for thirty years afterwards 
the only, vessel that sailed direct from London to Paris. In 1843 
she was in good condition, and up to that time had required no re- 
pairs on her hull. She was broken up in 1855, after thirty-five years’ 
service. 

1833.—H. B. M. steam-packet “Firebrand” in sixty-six days 
traversed eleven thousand five hundred miles of sea in two voyages 
from Falmouth to’Corfu, and one from the same port to Lisbon. In 
the same year the “ Royal William,” of one thousand tons burden and 
one hundred and eighty horse-power engine, built on Three Rivers, in 
Lower Canada, made the voyage from Pictou, Nova Scotia, to Cowes, 
in the Isle of Wight, being the third transatlantic voyage® of a 
steamer. She was employed for three or four years between England 
and Ireland, and afterwards made several voyages across the Atlantic. 
The people of the provinces claimed for her the credit of the first ocean 
transit by steam. The Historical Society of Chicago has now in its 
possession the original working plans of this vessel, presented by James 
Gonchie, an old Scotch ship-builder, who in 1880 was a resident of 
that city. She was launched at Quebec in 1831, and made the trip 
from Pictou to London in twenty-five days. In 1837, The City of 
Dublin Steam Packet Company purchased the “ Royal William,” and 
she made the voyage from Dublin to Liverpool, October 9, 1837, in 
nine hours and forty-eight minutes. She was soon after sold to the 
Spanish government for ten thousand pounds, and converted into a man- 
of-war, She sailed from Pictou to cross the Atlantic April 1, 1833. 

1834.—The first steamer on the Merrimack River, Massachusetts, 
was the “Herald.” She was built above the Pawtucket Falls, launched 
in 1834, and made regular trips between Lowell and Nashua when 
Lowell had only fourteen thousand inhabitants and Nashua a few 
hundred. In 1838 she was lengthened to ninety feet, and would carry 
five hundred passengers. In 1840 she was floated over the falls to 
Newburyport, and thence taken to New York, where she was run as a 
ferry-boat between New York City and Brooklyn.” 

1835.—John F. Smith, of Charlestown, Massachusetts, September 
18, 1835, patented a screw revolving in a cavity made by giving the 
hull the form of a double vessel from about amidships to the stern, the 
forepart being in the ordinary shape. 

Edward P. Fitzpatrick, of Mount Morris, New York, November 
23, 1835, patented a spiral screw, the shaft swelling in the middle 


% The “Savannah,” 1819, from Liverpool, was the first; the ‘‘ Curacgoa,”’ from 
Antwerp to Curagoa, the second. 
81 Newburyport Herald. 
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like a double cone, surrounded by a spiral thread, also wider in the 
middle than at the ends. 

In 1836 the whole number of French steamboats was eighty-two, 
the majority of small size, suited to the navigation of the shallow 
French rivers. Forty-four were passenger boats, seventeen freight 
boats, twenty-one employed in towing ships. The aggregate steam 
power of the eighty-two steamboats was two thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, an average of about thirty-five horse-power to each 
boat. The average tonnage was estimated at one hundred and eighty 
tons, or fifteen thousand in all. 

Twenty-seven steam-vessels were also in the naval service, eighteen 
afloat, six on the stocks, and three employed as tugs of the eighteen 
afloat. Eleven had one hundred and sixty horse-power each, and seven 
one hundred and fifty horse-power and under, and were armed with six 
guns each, two being Paixhan or steel guns. Fifty-four steam-vessels 
were also preparing for the service of the Post-Office Department in 
the Mediterranean. 


THE FIRST STEAMERS IN CHINA. 


In the “ Life of E. C. Bridgeman, the Pioneer of American Missions 
in China,” the arrival of the first steamer at Macao is thus mentioned 
in his diary : 

“‘ May 1st, 1830.—Arrived at Macao on the 19th (April) in the steamer 


‘ Forbes,’ the first ship of the kind that has ever visited these shores. She’s a won- 
der to the Chinese; they call her Fo Shune,—The Fire-Ship.” 


In 1835 an attempt was made by the foreign residents to place a 
small steamboat called the “Jardine” upon the Canton River, to run 
between Lintin, Macao, and Whampoa. Owing to the opposition of 
the Chinese authorities, as shown in the following correspondence, the 
undertaking was temporarily abandoned. The editor of the Canton 
Register remarks: “ We understand that the project of running the 
steamer in the way set forth in the letter is not abandoned, notwith- 
standing the deputy-governor’s refusal to accede to the proposition of 
the whole of the foreign community of Canton. Perhaps the arrival 
of the new governor will be a favorable opportunity to reurge this 
reasonable and judicious plan of communication with the shipping at 
Lintin and with Macao. A united and determined perseverance on 
the part of the foreigners is all that is wanted to carry this or any other 
reasonable project into effect. 

“We notice with unfeigned pleasure the unanimous feeling of the 
foreign community on this subject. The name of every foreign mer- 
chant in Canton was signed to the letter to Howqua, including the 
three East India Company’s agents, whose names head the list O si 
sic omnia.” ® 

88 Cunton Register, December 29, 1835. 
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“To Howaqua, Senior Hone MERCHANT CANTON: 

“S1r,—We the undersigned, merchants of all nations residing at 
Canton, having for years past experienced much inconvenience from 
the tardiness and uncertainty of our communication with Macao, where 
our wives and children reside, as well as from the difficulties attending 
the conveyance of letters to and from vessels arriving and departing, 
have lately procured from Europe, at a considerable expense, a traveling 
boat of a modern construction propelled by steam and capable of moving 
against wind and tide. 

“The said boat having arrived at Lintin, we intend to order her 
up without delay ; and, as the officers stationed at the different forts, 
never having seen a traveling boat of this description, may entertain 
erroneous ideas regarding her, and may attempt to impede her passage 
up the river, which might terminate in disaster, the motive of our now 
addressing you is to request the favor of your forwarding a true state- 
ment to the government officers-in order to preclude the possibility of 
misunderstanding or trouble. 

“ Being all personally known to you, it is superfluous to assure you 
of our peaceable dispositions and the rectitude of our intentions. 

“Our boat is purely a passage-boat, and no cargo can ever be ad- 
mitted. Neither is she provided with a defensive weapon of any 
description, such is our unbounded confidence in the protection of the 
Imperial government. Any officer doubting our statement can satisfy 
himself by personal inspection. 

“The regularity of communication thus established will leave no 
inducement to resort any longer to Chinese fast-boats for the convey- 
ance of letters or passengers, which has so frequently led to petitioning 
at the city gate, removing at once one of the chief sources of trouble 
to the Hong merchants as well as to ourselves. 

“The boat is expected at Canton in seven days, when we shall be 
happy to see you, sir, or any gentleman of your honorable country, on 
board. 

“ With compliments we affix our names. 

“We herein state her length 85 feet, beam 17 feet, draft of water 
6 feet. Reduced to Chinese feet in the Chinese letter, being 70 feet 
length, 14 beam, 5 draft of water.” 


FROM THE HONG MERCHANTS. 


“ We respectfully inform you, benevolent elder brethren, that yes- 
. terday we received your letter, the contents of which we immediately 
submitted to the Tuhheén. Now we have received the Zuhheén’s reply, 
which we have faithfully transcribed, and we present it praying that 
you, benevolent elder brethren, will all inform yourselves thereof. 
You, gentlemen, and the established authorities of your honorable 
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country, should obey the orders that the said steamship is not permitted 
to enter the port. When there are letters ships’ boats, as heretofore, 
should be ordered to make a clear report and bring them up for 
delivery. We earnestly request your particular attention to this matter, 
Directed to Mr. Jardine and the constituted gentlemen for their 


information. 
“Signed by Wootaeyung, and ten others. 


‘11th moon, 6th day,—25th December, 1835.” 


FROM THE ACTING GOVERNOR. 


“ Ke, guardian of the Prince, acting governor-general of the two 
Kwang, Seunfoo of Kwangtung, proclaims to the Hong merchants, 
who have presented the petition of the English foreign merchant Tanele 
(Daniell) and the others in reply— 

“ T have examined, and find that each ship of every nation arriving 
in the Chinese waters (of Canton province) have hitherto been cargo- 
ships, and, consequently, they have been permitted to come up to 
Whampoa; with these exceptions, ships are not allowed to enter the 
port. As the ships that remain at anchor in the offing have letters for 
delivery and such-like business, heretofore it has been the custom to 
order ships’ boats to make a clear report at the custom-houses, and then 
allow them to enter the port; these are the reported and fixed regula- 
tions. Now, as the English have brought hither a steamship, it is 
proper to manage the affair agreeably to the regulations. The said 
Hong merchants must immediately transmit the orders to the foreigner 
of the said steamship that if he has letters he should order ships’ 
boats to make a clear report, and then enter the port and deliver the 
letters, he must not hastily bring in the steamship; if he presumes 
obstinately to disobey, I, the acting governor, have already issued orders 
to all the forts that when the steamship arrives they are to open a 
thundering fire and attack her. On the whole, since he has arrived 
within the boundaries of the celestial dynasty, it is right that he should 
obey the laws of the celestial dynasty. I order the said foreigner to 


ponder this well and act in trembling obedience thereto. 
“TaouKWANG, 15th year, 11th moon, 6th day,—25th December, 1835.” 


The following edict from the Hoppo was received a few days later: 

“ Pang, by imperial appointment controller-general of the customs at 
Canton, ete. : 

“T have examined and find that the reported and fixed regulations 
are that the foreign ships of every nation, when they arrive in the waters 
of Canton, should, as the law directs, make a clear report and receive 
a pilot to bring them up to Whampoa. In the transmission of letters 
hitherto open boats have been used to enter and leave the port, which 
waited to be examined ; this has been the custom for very many years, 
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and there has neither been delay nor impediment ; and most assuredly 
these regulations are unchangeable. It is now authenticated that the 
English have petitioned respecting a newly-built steamship; this is 
scarcely a credible affair. She is not permitted to enter the port. I 
order the head Hong merchant and all the others immediately to direct 
their most assiduous attention to the explanation of the orders to the 
said foreigners, that they should be obedient to the fixed regulations as 
established by the emperor, and that they should use ships’ small open 
boats for the conveyance of letters in going and returning, and rever- 
ently obey the laws of the celestial dynasty ; they are not allowed pre- 
sumptuously to make changes and oppose the prohibitory laws. Forth- 
with obey my former orders on this business, and await the reply of 


the acting governor. 
‘“TAOUKWANG, 15th year, 11th moon, 9th day,—December 28, 1835.” 


The doubt expressed by Pang in the above reply as to the credi- 
bility of the affair of the steamer is pointed at the manner in which he 
supposes she may be employed ; he does not believe that she is merely 
intended as a passage-boat and packet, and seems afraid there is some 


ulterior design on the part of the foreigners.” 

In Williams’s “ Middle Kingdom” (vol. i. pp. 573, 574, edition 
1876) is a description of a steamer which “was attached to drawings 
made by the Chinese when the English attacked Canton in 1841 :” 


‘‘She’s more than three hundred cubits long, 
And thirty-odd in height and breadth ; 
Iron is used to bend her stiff and stout, 
And she’s painted black all round about ; 
Like a weaver’s shuttle is her shape ; 

On both sides carriage-wheels are fixed, 
And, using fossil coal to make a fire, 
They whirl around as the racehorse flies. 
Of white cloth all the sails are made. 

In winds both fair and foul she goes. 

On her bow is the god of the waves, 

At stem and stern is a revolving gun; 
Her form is truly terrific to men. 


89 «« The steamer ‘ Jardine’ was sailed out as a schooner from Aberdeen (Scotland), 
and arrived in September, 1835, at Lintin, where her machinery was put in working 
order; and she made several trips to the Bogue (Bogga Tigris) in November, being 
intended as a passenger and mail conveyance between Macao, Lintin, and Canton. 
But, although every foreign merchant residing at Canton signed a letter to Howqua 
for submission to the governor, stating the purpose of her employment and engag- 
ing that she should be restricted to it, the chief authorities refused consent to her 
entering the river; and this was peremptory, notwithstanding the admiral’s dis- 
position to admit her, having visited her and allowed her to take his own junk 
in tow up and down Anson’s Bay, after which he freely acknowledged that there 
could be no harm in her running.””—GipEoN NYE, in China Review, Hong Kong, 


1875, 
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The god of the North displaying his sanctity, 
The sunken rocks there shoaled the steamer ; 

All who saw it witnessed to the justice of heaven. 
None of the plans of the foreigners took effect, 
Which greatly delighted the hearts of men.”’ 

In this connection, referring to the American steamers trading in 
Canton waters, Mr. Gideon Nye wrote a friend as follows: 

“ Premising that several steamers under the British flag preceded 
the coming of any but a very small one under our own, I merely re- 
call that this one was the ‘Fire Fly,’ sent out in pieces by R. B. 
Forbes, Esq., of Boston, to run between Canton and Whampoa; that 
he sent next the ‘Spark’ (that is still running to Macao, after having 
been lengthened about sixteen feet), also in pieces, chiefly for account 
of the late Mr. J. B. Endicott; and another, called the ‘ Midas,’ that 
went hence to Brazil. These all came out during my absence from 
Canton,—that is, after 1845 and before 1850. 

“ During the same period three British steamers were running be- 
tween Canton and Hong Kong,—the ‘Corsair,’ the ‘Canton,’ and the 
‘Hong Kong.’ In 1854 the late Mr. Robert Sturgis, Mr. J. B. Endi- 
cott, and myself sent to New York for a larger class steamer for this 
river trade, and in her (under command of Captain Sampson) came the 
late Captain George U. Sands as chief engineer; she being called, I 
think, the ‘Fung Shung’ when she left there, but the new name of 
‘River Bird, suggested by my partner, Mr. Tuckerman (late U.S. 
Minister in Greece), was given her here. In 1854 the steamer ‘ Caro- 
lina’ was bought for me in California, and brought over by Captain 
Sampson in 1855; but I sent her to Calcutta, where also the ‘ River 
Bird’ was sent by Mr. Sturgis after the war of 1856 stopped the river 
traffic. Hostilities here continued until 1860, though after the treaty 
of Tientsin, in 1858, there was a partial resumption of business. Mean- 
time, Captain Sampson had returned to California and brought over 
the ‘ Williamette.’ Soon after the ‘ White Cloud’ came out from New 
York, chiefly for Mr. Sturgis and Captain Sands’s account, and next 
the ‘ Hankow,’ both under steam, followed later by the ‘ Kiushau’ in 
pieces, to be set up at Whampoa. The ‘Fire Dart’ was sent down 
from Shanghai, followed thence, later, by the ‘ Po-yang’ and ‘ Kiu- 
Kiang.’ The ‘ Hankow’ was destroyed by fire here, and the ‘ Po-yang’ 
was lost in a typhoon near Macao.” ” 


PROPOSED AMERICAN IRONCLAD AND TORPEDO-VESSEL, 1836. 


The New York Times says," “Clinton Roosevelt of that city has 
invented an invulnerable steam battery. It is rendered invulnerable 
by making the bow and stern of the vessel alike sharp and plating 


# See Army and Navy Chronicle, January 29, 1836. 
“1 Gideon Nye, author of ‘‘ History of American Commerce with China,” to 
Thomas Gibbons. 
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them with polished iron armor, with high bulwarks, and a sharp roof 
also plated in like manner, with the design of glancing the balls. The 
means of offense are a torpedo which is made to lower on nearing an 
enemy, and be driven by a mortar into the enemy’s side under water, 
where by a fusee it will explode. There is also a large cannon at each 
end of the battery, also mortars to throw combustibles upon the sails 
and decks of opponents. There are means to prevent balls from reach- 
ing any part of the machinery, and his design is always to fight the 
vessel end-on.” 

This device appears never to have been put to any practical ex- 
periment, but it will be seen most of the ideas have since been adopted 
or incorporated in vessels of later date. 

1836.—A model of Commodore James Barron’s prow-ship was 
exhibited in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington in 1836, and 
is now preserved in the Seamanship building at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Maryland. Its inventor thus described this, the first steam 
ram ever proposed, under date February 11, 1836: 


“ON THE APPLICATION OF STEAM-POWER TO THE PURPOSES OF WAR. 


“TI would propose that a vessel be constructed of solid logs of light 
timber, the gravity of which would not exceed four-tenths that of water, 
and be of such bulk that the upper part of the solid log-work of the 
centre vessel would float six or eight feet above its surface. 

“ Let this vessel, or combination of vessels, be of large dimensions, 
say from one hundred and fifty to two hundred or two hundred and thirty 
feet long, and seventy or eighty feet wide, and resembling in their form a 
steamboat of the treble construction. The prow should be very strong, 
and for a few feet aft a little sharp ; but not so much so as to impair its 
strength. The point of it should not be reduced to a less thickness than 
three or four feet, and not exceeding in its whole length beyond the 
bow of the centre vessel fifteen or twenty feet, and that prominence 
covered with iron plates from three to four inches thick, eight or 
ten inches wide, and six or eight feet long on each arm, formed into an 
acute angle to fit the shape of the prow, and enlarged at their junction 
on the point of the prow to about eight or ten inches in thickness, and 
rounding outwards in sharp-pointed knobs, cut in large diamond form. 
These plates should be placed four or five inches apart from each other, 
and let half their thickness into the wood, which will produce a saw- 
shaped space upon the prow, and prevent the glancing of the vessel 
from her object, either up or down, or sideways. 

“The logs that form the prow should be at least two feet square, 
thirty or forty feet long, and of the hardest and toughest wood, such 
as oak or elm, and occupy a space of ten or twelve feet up and down, 
and be supported on each side by the same kind of timber. The iron 
plates should be securely bolted — the whole mass, but particu- 

Vor. V.—No. 4. 
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larly so through these logs of hard timber. To protect the crew and 
machinery from shot, let the guard-vessels without the centre vessel be 
built twelve or fifteen feet wide, and of the solid white pine timber, 
and projected a sufficient distance from the sides of the centre vessel to 
embrace the paddle-wheels. These barricado vessels should be of suffi- 
cient elevation to cover the upper part of the paddle-wheels. Each of 
the lower parts must form a bottom similar to the centre one, and be 
secured to it forward and aft by the cross logs of which the centre ves- 
sel is constructed, projecting from her sides to such a distance as to 
allow spaces for the paddle-wheels on each side, and from as many 
points above the water between the paddle-wheels as might be required 
for strength. 

“The water is admitted to these paddle-wheels between the bows 
of these vessels through a channel formed by a long inverted arch, the 
lowest point of which must descend below the level of the lower part 
of the wheels. The solid log-work, forward and aft of the centre 
vessel, should form a mass of at least twelve or fifteen feet in thickness, 
or as the side vessels. 

“Over the top of these vessels lay a tier of logs about two feet 
square, which will serve as a protection to the crew and machinery from 
any assaults by boarding, ete. The middle vessel may be hollowed out, 
at a proper distance from her extremes, if more buoyancy is required 
than the timber itself gives, except amidship, and there the log-work 
should be continuous from the prow all the way aft. 

“The object of this vessel is to destroy men-of-war by running into 
them with such impetuosity as to break down their sides sufficiently to 
admit water in such quantities as would defy all possible efforts to pre- 
vent immediate sinking. 

“Only about ten or twelve feet of the prow of this vessel ought to 
be allowed to strike the ship that is assailed ; the other parts, above and 
below, should recede or incline aft, and this ten or twelve feet space 
should be so situated as to come in contact with the side of the enemy 
five or six feet above the water and five or six feet below its surface. 
The resistance to the stroke would be less impeded than it would be 
were it given by a prow of greater extent, and of course it would be 
more certain to pierce or break down that part of the side of the enemy’s 
ship which it might come in contact with.. Three steam-engines, of one 
hundred and twenty horse-power each, would propel such a vessel at 
the rate of eight or ten miles, or more, per hour, and should be pre- 
ferred to larger ones, as they would be less liable to damage from the 
shock to which they might be exposed when the vessel should come at 
her full speed in contact with the enemy. 

“Let those who are curious or doubtful of the efficiency of this 
plan calculate the effect which would be produced on a stationary body 
by.a concussion so violent as would be occasioned by a stroke of the 
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prow of this massive vessel. To make it apparent that the strongest 
ships in the world are entirely inadequate to resist such force, it need 
only be observed that they seldom come in contact with each other with 
any violence without sinking or sustaining a most destructive degree 
of damage. 

“ Ancient as well as modern history furnishes us with many proofs 
of the decided effects of this mode of attack. The Romans and Car- 
thaginians were in the practice of running into each other’s vessels at 
their greatest speed, impelled by their oars ; and it is recorded of them 
that when they found their enemies entangled with their friends, so as 
to render them stationary for the moment of their assault, that it sel- 
dom failed to produce that description of destruction contemplated by 
the adoption of this invention; but the power of steam and the solid 
construction of this vessel would give this mode of attack a decided 
advantage over all other attempts of a similar nature ever heretofore 
resorted to, and beyond a doubt insure success. 

“The proof of the effects of an attack made by a whale on the ship 
‘Essex’ of New Bedford, in the year 1819, is conclusive that no con- 
struction of a ship now known could resist the shock of such a vessel 
as the one I have described. A circumstance not very dissimilar oc- 
curred to Captain Jones, in the United States ship ‘ Peacock,’ in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

“The instances of destruction occasioned to vessels by one running 
into another are too numerous to admit of a doubt that if the plan 
recommended above should be adopted on a proper scale, it could ever 
fail of effecting its object. 

“The rudder is attached to the centre vessel, and must be moved 
by a wheel, which may be placed on the upper surface of the centre 
vessel, under the roof or main covering, either forward or aft; but I 
should prefer its being aft, and it should be considerably forward and 
lower down than in ordinary cases. A breast-work should be raised 
aft, for the protection of officers and others ; also for the chimneys and 
steam-pipes, in their proper places, which should be circular. 

“The timber alluded to in the above description is the white pine,— 
‘ Pinus Strobus,’—poplar,—‘ Liriodendron tulipifera,’—and some spe- 
cies of the gum, none of which exceed four-tenths of the gravity of 
water. 

“The prow mentioned in the first part of this description is not of 
such a form as I would either use myself or recommend to those whom 
I would allow to use my invention: that form might become fixed in 
the body assailed, but the form represented by the drawing will 
surely clear itself. 

“In speaking of the different presentations of the prow and its mo- 
mentum, it is to be considered as in contact with a solid body. 

“ Dimensions, etc., of the steam prow-ship : 
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Length. Width. Depth. Number of 
Seet. Feet. Cubic Feet. 
‘¢ Middle vessel . i ° 150 20 80 90,000 
Side vessels . 4 x each 125 12 80 both 90,000 
Number of. cubic feet in the three vessels, 180,000. 
Weight of each cubic foot of white pine in the three vessels, 24 pounds. 
Specific gravity of the three vessels, 4,320,000 pounds, or 1963 tons. 
Specific gravity of the three vessels multiplied by their velocity gives, as the 
whole momentum of the three vessels, 43,200,000 pounds. 
Momentum on each foot of the prow, 900,000 pounds.”’ 


1836.—The number of registered steam-vessels in Great Britain in 
1836 was three hundred and ninety-seven. One hundred and fifty- 
three were under fifty tons, and one hundred and eighteen more under 
one hundred tons. The number above one hundred tons was one hun- 
dred and twenty-six. The largest, the “Monarch,” of London, meas- 
ured only five hundred and eighty-seven, and no other exceeded four 
hundred tons. The newspapers of this year speak of “an immense 
steam-frigate, to be called the ‘Gorgon,’ to be built in London. She 
is to be eleven hundred tons, and will carry twelve guns, larger than 
the old seventy-fours.” 

In 1837 the number and tonnage of steam-vessels belonging to the 
British empire distinguishing British possessions in Europe from the 


British plantations, was 
Vessels. Tonnage. 
England. . . . . . . : . 482 87,240 


Scotland . b ‘ ; . p . - ‘ 109 13,368 
Ireland ‘ ; : ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; 87 18,437 


Total for United Kingdom . ; ° ‘ : 618 69,045 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man . . ' ‘ 6 832 
British Plantations . . ‘i . . ° ° 44 8,411 


_-— 


Total for all. 3 . : : ° . ‘ 668 78,288 


THE FIRST PRACTICAL SCREW STEAMERS. 


1836.—Captain John Ericsson, a native of Sweden, who had held a 
commission in the Swedish army, but for some time previous to the date 
of his patent for propelling vessels a resident in England, and well known 
as a mechanician of originality and skill, obtained a patent in England, 
in July, 1836, for a propeller consisting of two broad thin hoops with 
eight fans, each fixed on a shaft, the outer hoop revolving in a con- 
trary direction and at a greater velocity to the inner one. This pro- 
peller was to be entirely submerged abajt the rudder, the shaft passing 
through the stern-post, the rudder being divided into two parts, con- 
nected by a strong iron stay on each side, having a wide bend to allow 
the rudder to traverse clear of the shaft. Prior to the construction of 
his first vessel Captain Ericsson experimented in a circular bath in 
London with a model boat, which was propelled by means of a screw. 
This model boat was fitted with a small engine supplied with steam 


— 


SP ra 
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by a pipe leading from a steam-boiler over the centre of the bath and 
descending to within a foot of the water-line, where it was branched off 
by a swivel-joint and connected with the engine in the boat. Steam 
being admitted in this pipe, the engine in the boat was put in action, 
and motion was thus communicated to the propeller. This model, 
though less than three feet long, performed its voyage about the basin 
at the rate of upwards of three miles an hour. 

His next step in the invention was the construction of a wooden 
boat 45 feet long, 8 feet beam, 3 feet draught of water, with two propellers, 
each of 5 feet 2 inches in diameter. So successful was this experiment 
that when steam was turned on for the first time the boat moved at 
once upwards of ten miles an hour without any alteration in her ma- 
chinery. This vessel was named by the inventor the “Francis B. 
Ogden,” in compliment to the United States consul at Liverpool, who 
was the first to appreciate and encourage his efforts. The vessel was 
built at Wapping, by Mr. Gulliver, boat-builder, and was constructed 
solely for the purpose of testing Ericsson’s propeller. 

The following description of her motive power was published in 
the London Mechanic’s Magazine, for June, 1837 :* 

“The propelling apparatus is placed at the stern, and works en- 
tirely under the water. It consists of a peculiar application of the old and 
well-known principle of the water screw, by which a great propelling 
power is concentrated in a small space. Of the degree of power con- 
centrated no better proof can be adduced than the fact that the speed 
of 4} knots, against wind and tide, was produced by an apparatus 
measuring only 5 feet 2 inches in diameter and 2 feet 2 inches wide, 
weighing only 615 pounds, and worked by a high-pressure engine 
having 2 cylinders of 14 inches stroke and 12 inches diameter, and 
which, during the experiment, made only 60 strokes per minute, and 
showed a pressure of not more than 50 pounds on the square inch. 
The new propelling apparatus consists of two short cylinders of thin 
wrought iron supported by arms of a peculiar form, which are placed 
entirely under the water at the stern and made to revolve in contrary 
directions round a common centre. To the outer periphery of each 
cylinder is attached a series of spiral planes or plates, which may be 
placed at any angle, according to the effect sought to be obtained, 
whether it be great speed or great propelling power. 

“The apparatus may be made to ship and unship at pleasure; the 
engine that works it may also be loco-movable, so as to be worked 
upon deck and any part of the deck ; and in these two peculiarities we 
are inclined to think the chief advantage of this new step in steam 
navigation will be found to consist. Sailing-vessels may by this means 
command all the aid that steam can give them without divesting them- 


# Vol. xxvii. p. 130. 
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selves of any of their peculiar fitness for long sea voyages or undergo 
any change in their original construction.” 

As already noticed, the “Ogden” when first tried upon the Thames, 
in April, 1837, attained a speed of ten miles an hour. She subse- 
quently towed schooners of one hundred and forty tons at the rate of 
seven miles an hour, and the American packet-ship “Toronto,” of 
six hundred and fifty tons register, at the rate of more than five Eng- 
lish miles an hour, according to the following certificate : 


‘“‘ PACKET-SHIP TORONTO, 
“In THE THAMES, 28th May, 1837. 
“We feel pleasure in certifying that your experimental steamboat, 

the ‘ Francis B. Ogden,’ has this morning towed our ship at the rate 
of 43 knots through the water, and against tide. 

“KE. Nasuty, Pilot, 

“H. R. Hoory, Mate. 
“To Caprain Ericsson.” 


The engineers of London looked upon the experiment with silent 
neglect, and when the subject was laid before the British Admiralty it 
failed to attract favorable notice. Accounts of the experiments ap- 
peared with favorable mention in the Times, and other public journals ; 


also in the Civil Engineer’s and Architect's Journal, the London Jour- 
nal of Arts and Sciences, the London Mechanic’s Magazine, and simi- 
lar publications. 

Perceiving its peculiar and admirable fitness for ships-of-war, 
Ericsson was confident that the Lords of the Admiralty would at once 
order the construction of a war-steamer on the new principle. He 
therefore invited them to an excursion in tow of his experimental 
boat. Accordingly, the gorgeous Admiralty barge was ordered to 
Somerset House, and Ericsson’s little steamer was lashed alongside 
of it. 

A lecture before the Boston Lyceum in December, 1843, by John 
O. Sargent, supplies the following graphic description of the trip: 

“The barge contained Sir Charles Adam, Senior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; Sir William Symonds, Surveyor of the British Navy; Sir 
Edward Parry, the commander of the Second British North Pole Ex- 
pedition ; Captain Beaufort, the Hydrographer of the Royal Navy; and 
other scientific and naval officers. 

“Tn anticipation of a severe scrutiny from so distinguished a person- 
age as the chief constructor of the British navy, the inventor had care- 
fully prepared plans of his mode of propulsion, which were spread on 
the damask cloth of the magnificent barge. To his utter astonishment, 
as we may well imagine, this scientific gentleman® did not appear to 


48 Sir Charles Adam, Senior Lord of the Admiralty. 
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take the slightest interest in his explanations, On the contrary, with 
those expressive shrugs of the shoulder and shakes of the head which 
convey so much without absolutely committing the actor,—with an 
occasional sly, mysterious, undertone remark to his colleagues,—he in- 
dicated plainly that though his humanity would not permit him to give 
a worthy man cause for unhappiness, yet ‘he could an’ if he would’ 
demonstrate by a single word the utter futility of the invention. 

“Meanwhile the little steamer proceeded at a steady progress of ten 
miles an hour through the arches of the Southwark and London bridges 
towards Limehouse, and the steam-engine manufactory of the Messrs. 
Seaward. Their lordships having landed and inspected the huge piles 
of the marine engines intended for his Majesty’s steamers, with a look 
at their favorite propelling apparatus, the ‘Morgan paddle-wheel,’ re- 
embarked, and were safely returned to Somerset House by the noise- 
less and unseen propeller of the new steamer. 

“On parting, Sir Charles Adam, with a sympathizing air, shook 
Ericsson cordially by the hand, and thanked him for the trouble he 
had been at in showing him and his friends this interesting experi- 
ment, adding that he feared he had put himself to too great an expense 
and trouble. Notwithstanding this ominous ending of the day’s excur- 
sion, Ericsson felt confident that their lordships would not fail to per- 
ceive the importance of the invention. To his surprise, however, a 
few days afterwards a letter written by Captain Beaufort, at the sugges- 
tion, probably, of the Lords of the Admiralty, was put into his hands, 
in which that gentleman, who had witnessed the experiment, expressed 
his regret that their lordships had been very much disappointed at its 
results, The reason was altogether inexplicable to the inventor; for the 
speed attained at the trial far exceeded anything that had been accom- 
plished by any paddle-wheel steamer on so small a scale. 

“ An accident soon relieved his astonishment. The subject having 
been started at a dinner-table where a friend of Ericsson was present, 
Sir William Symonds ingeniously remarked that ‘even if the propeller 
had the power of propelling a vessel, it would be found altogether 
useless in practice, because, the power being applied in the stern, it 
would be absolutely impossible to make the vessel steer.’ It may not 
be obvious to every one how this naval philosopher derived his con- 
clusion; but his hearers doubtless acquiesced in his oracular propo- 
sition, and were amused at the idea of ‘undertaking to steer a vessel 
when the power was applied in her stern.’ 

“ But we may well excuse the British Admiralty for exhibiting no 
interest in the invention when the engineering corps of the empire 
arrayed itself in opposition to it, alleging that it was constructed upon 
erroneous principles and was full of practical defects; regarding its 
failure as too certain to authorize any speculation of its success. The 
plan of screw propulsion was specially submitted to many distinguished 
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engineers, and publicly discussed in the scientific journals; and there 
was scarcely any one but the inventor who refused to acquiesce in the 
numerous demonstrations proving the vast loss of mechanical power 
which must attend the substitute for the old-fashioned paddle-wheel.” 

In August, 1837, a lithograph of the apparatus of the “F. B. 
Ogden” was published in London. The machinery was subsequently 
removed from her and applied to other purposes. 

In the winter of 1837, a canal boat called the “ Novelty” was fitted 
with Ericsson’s propeller, and was set to ply on the canal between 
Manchester and London, England. The propellers were only two 
feet six inches in diameter, and were driven by an engine of only ten 
horse-power ; nevertheless, the boat realized a speed of eight or nine 
miles an hour. This is the first example of a screw boat being em- 
ployed for commercial purposes, but she was in a short time laid up, 
owing to the failure of her owners. 

Although Ericsson’s invention was thus treated with indifference 
by the highest naval scientific authority of England, Mr. Ogden did 
not lose his interest or belief in it. He was himself distinguished for 
his attainments in mechanical science, and is entitled to the honor of 
having first applied the principle of the expansive power of steam, 
and of having originated the idea of right-angular cranks for marine 
engines. His practical experience and long study of the subject—for 
he was the first to stem the waters of the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
first to navigate the ocean by steam alone—enabled him at once to per- 
ceive the truth of the inventor’s demonstrations. 

Other circumstances soon consoled Ericsson for his disappointment 
in the rejection of his propeller by the Admiralty. The subject was 
brought to the notice of Captain Robert F. Stockton, U.S.N., then on 
a visit to London, who was induced to accompany the inventor in one 
of his experimental trips on the Thames. Captain Stockton is to be 
credited with being the first naval officer who dared to act upon the 
suggestions of Ericsson as to the application of his propeller to ships- 
of-war. At the first glance he saw the importance of the invention, and 
his acute judgment enabled him to predict that it was destined to work 
a revolution in naval architecture. After making a trip in the “Og- 
den,” from London Bridge to Greenwich, he ordered Mr. Ericsson to 
build for him forthwith two iron boats, for the United States, with 
steam machinery and propeller on the plan of his invention rejected 
by the British Admiralty. “I do not want,” said Captain Stockton, 
“the opinions of your scientific men: what I have seen this day satis- 
fies me.” Ata dinner at Greenwich, Captain Stockton made several 
predictions and promises in respect to the new invention, all of which 
have since been realized. To the inventor he said, in words of no un- 
meaning compliment, “ We will make your name ring on the Delaware 
as soon as we get the propeller there.” 
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Not only did Captain Stockton order, on his own account, the two 
iron boats referred to, but he at once brought the subject before the 
government of the United States, and had numerous plans and models 
made at his own expense explaining the peculiar fitness of the new 
invention for ships-of-war. So completely was he persuaded of its 
importance, and so determined his views should be carried out, that he 
assured the inventor the government of the United States would test 
the propeller on a large scale; and so confident was Ericsson that the 
perseverance and energy of Captain Stockton would accomplish what 
he promised that he abandoned his professional engagements in England 
and set out at once for the United States. 

Prior to leaving England, however, he built for Mr. John Thomas 
Woodhouse an iron screw propeller vessel, to run as a passenger-boat 
on the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Canal, which was named the “ Enterprise.” 
Her length was about 70 feet; beam, 7 feet ; and her engines about 14 
horse-power ; her speed, from 9 to 10 miles an hour. She commenced 
running on the canal in August, 1839, and, having run the season 
through without profit, was afterwards used as a steam-tug on the Trent 
and Mersey. 

The Naval Magazine for November, 1837, published at New 
York under the auspices of the United States Naval Lyceum, and which 
contains a description and drawing of Ericsson’s propeller for steam- 
boats, says, “ We do it from a conviction that this ingenious engineer 
has discovered a most valuable improvement in the mode of propelling 
vessels by steam,” and adds, “If it succeeds on a large scale as well as 
it has on the trials already, it must create an entire revolution in the 
mode of propelling by steam.” 

The iron vessel built for Captain Stockton was launched from the 
yard of Messrs. Laird & Co., of Birkenhead, the 7th of July, 1838, 
and was the named the “ Robert F. Stockton.” A drawing of this 
vessel as she was rigged for her voyage across the Atlantic illustrates 
Woodcroft’s “ History of Steam Navigation.” 

On a trial made below Blackwall the 12th of January, 1839, in 
the presence of about thirty gentlemen, a distance of nine miles (over 
the land) was passed in thirty-five minutes with the tide, proving her 
speed through the water to be between eleven and twelve miles an hour. 
The “Stockton” was 70 feet long, had 10 feet beam, and drew 6 feet 9 
inches of water. The diameter of her propeller was 6 feet 4 inches. 

To test the power of her propeller, she was made to tow four coal 
barges with upright sides and square ends, each of about fifteen feet 
beam and drawing four and three-quarter feet of water, from South- 
wark to Waterloo Bridge. Steam being set on, full speed was attained 
in one minute, and the distance between the bridges, which is pre- 
cisely one mile, was performed in eleven minutes. 

Considering the square form of the barges, and that they pre- 
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sented together 59 feet 1 inch beam, with an average draught of 4 feet 
4 inches, besides the sectional area of the steamer, which was 43 square 
feet, and that the propeller, only 6 feet 4 inches in diameter, occupied 
less than 2 feet 6 inches in length behind the stern of the boat, the 
result was considered very satisfactory. 

The “ Robert F. Stockton” left England for the United States early 
in April, 1839, under the command of Captain Crane. Her crew com- 
prised four men and a boy. She was forty days making the passage 
under sail, and for his daring in crossing the Atlantic in this small 
vessel Captain Crane was presented with the freedom of the city of New 
York. Her machinery was so arranged that either one or two propel- 
lers could be used. In her experiment on the Thames she was worked 
with a single propeller. 

In 1840, Captain Stockton sold the “ R. F. Stockton” to the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal Company, permission having been obtained, 
by a special act of Congress, to run her in American waters, her name 
at the same time being changed to that of “ New Jersey.” From that 
date she was in constant employment as a steam-tug on the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, both winter and summer, as she was the only vessel 
capable of towing through the drift ice, paddle-wheel steamers being of 
little use for that purpose. The “ New Jersey” was the first screw- 
propeller vessel practically used in America, although numerous unsuc- 
cessful experiments with the screw had been previously made. 

In the autumn of 1839, Ericsson came to the United States, and 
died at Richland, New York, March 5, 1869. Before he had been long 
in America he had an opportunity of introducing his propeller into the 
United States navy. 

The “ Princeton” war-steamer was built and fitted with Ericsson’s 
screw ; the engines were also designed by him, and were so constructed 
as to lie beneath the water-line, and, therefore, more out of reach of 
shot. These were the first engines made upon this principle. When 
Ericsson left England he consigned his interests to the guardianship of 
Count Adolph E. de Rosen, and in 1843 Count Rosen received an order 
from the French government to fit a forty-four gun-frigate, the “ Pomone,” 
with a propeller on Ericsson’s plan, with engines of two hundred and 
twenty horse-power, which were to be kept below the water-line. In 
1844 the English government had the “Amphion” frigate fitted on the 
same plan, with engines of three hundred horse-power. These were the 
first engines in Europe which were kept below the water-line. They 
were also the first direct-acting horizontal engines employed to give 
motion to the screw. Both vessels were completely successful. 

1836.—In 1835, Francis P. Smith, a farmer at Hendon, first di- 
rected his attention to screw propulsion. In the spring of 1836 he ob- 
tained the co-operation of Mr. Wright, a banker, and his first patent 
was granted the 3lst of May, 1836. A model boat, constructed under 
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his supervision and fitted with a wooden screw, was then exhibited in 
operation upon a pond on his farm at Hendon and at the Adelaide 
Gallery in London. At the Adelaide Gallery it was inspected by Sir 
John Barrow, the secretary of the Admiralty, and Messrs. Harris & 
Bell, of Alexandria, offered to purchase the invention for the Pasha of 
Egypt; but their offer was declined. 

The results with the model boat were so satisfactory that in the 
autumn of 1836 Mr. Smith and his friends constructed a boat of six 
tons burthen, and about six horse-power, to further demonstrate the 
advantages of the invention. This boat was fitted with a wooden screw 
of two turns, On the 1st of November, 1836, she was exhibited to 
the public in operation on the Paddington Canal, and continued to ply 
there and on the Thames until the month of September, 1837. During 
one of her trips on the Paddington Canal, in February, 1837, an acci- 
dent occurred which first pointed out the advantage of diminishing the 
length of the screw. The propeller having come in contact with some 
object in the water, about one-half of its length was broken away, and 
no sooner had this been done than the boat quickened her speed and 
was found to realize a better performance than before. In conse- 
quence of this discovery, a new screw was fitted, of a single turn, and, 
with the vessel thus improved, very satisfactory results were obtained. 

Although these experiments established in a measure the eligibility 
of the screw as a propeller for canal and river vessels, nothing had yet 
been done that was known or remembered to show that it was appli- 
cable to vessels navigating the sea. To this point, therefore, Mr. Smith 
directed his attention, and he determined to carry his small vessel to 
sea with the view of ascertaining if she would there exhibit the same 
efficiency displayed in canal and river navigation. Accordingly, on a 
Saturday evening, September, 1837, he proceeded in his miniature 
vessel from Blackwall to Gravesend, and, having at three in the morn- 
ing taken in a pilot, went on to Ramsgate, and reached that place 
during divine service. From Ramsgate he proceeded to Dover, where 
a trial of the vessel’s performance was made in the presence of Mr. 
John Wright and Mr. Peak, civil engineer. From Dover he went on 
to Folkestone, and thence to Hythe, returning again to Folkestone. 
The distance between Hythe and Folkestone, about five miles, was 
accomplished in three-quarters of an hour. On the 25th of September 
he returned to London, in weather so stormy and boisterous that it was _ 
accounted dangerous for any vessel of so small a size to put to sea. The 
courage of the undertaking, and the unexpected efficiency of the pro- 
peller, rendered the little vessel during this voyage an object of great 
interest ; and her progress was watched with solicitude from the cliffs 
by nautical and naval men, who were loud in their praises. These 
favorable impressions reached the Admiralty, and produced a visible 
effect there. 
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In March, 1838, the Lords of the Admiralty requested Mr. Smith to 
have the vessel tried under their inspection.“ Two trials were accord- 
ingly made which were considered satisfactory ; and thenceforth the 
adoption of the propeller for the naval service was deemed not im- 
probable. 

Before finally deciding, however, upon the adoption of the pro- 
peller, the Lords of the Admiralty considered it desirable that an experi- 
ment should be made with a vessel of at least two hundred tons, and Mr. 
Smith and the gentlemen associated with him in the enterprise accord- 
ingly resolved to construct the “ Archimedes.” This vessel of two 
hundred and thirty-seven tons burthen was designed by Mr. Pascoe, 
laid down in the spring of 1838, and launched on the 18th of October 
following, and made her first trip in 1839. She was fitted with a screw 
of one convolution, which was set in the deadwood, and was propelled 
by two engines of the collective power of ninety horses. Her cost was 
ten thousand five hundred pounds. She was built under the persuasion 
that her performance would be considered satisfactory if a speed was 
attained of four or five knots an hour, and that in such an event the 
invention would be immediately adopted for the service of the navy. 
Nearly twice that speed was actually obtained. 

After various trials on the Thames and at Sheerness, the ‘ Archi- 
medes,” on the 15th of May, 1839, proceeded to sea. She made the trip 
from Gravesend to Portsmouth, under adverse circumstances of wind 
and water, in twenty hours. At Portsmouth she was tried against the 
“Vulcan,” one of the swiftest steam vessels in Her Majesty’s service. 
The trial took place before Admiral Fleming, Captain Crispin, and 
other competent authorities, who acquired from the result a high opinion 
of the efficiency of the screw as a propeller, which they expressed in 
writing to Mr. Smith. 

The following description of the “ Archimedes” is from the Jnver- 
ness Courier : 

“The ‘ Archimedes’ is rigged as a three-masted schooner, with her 
masts raking. Her length is 125 feet; average draught of water, 10 
feet ; capacity, 240 tons; power of engines, 80 horses. 

“The mode of propulsion may be said to be by a portion only of 
the Archimedean screw. When the vessel was first tried, a full turn 
of that species of screw was employed. The inventor afterwards, for 

‘the sake of compactness, introduced the double-threaded screw, with 
half a turn of each thread, as more applicable to this vessel, although 
he prefers the other. This is of iron, and is fixed in an opening on the 
run of the vessel, above the keel, and about ten feet forward from the 
rudder. The screw works transversely with the keel, radiating the 
water all round as it turns with a backward movement. Its diameter 
is five feet nine inches, and the length fore and aft about five feet. It 


44 This was a year or more after their trip in Ericsson’s “‘ F, B. Ogden.”’ 
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almost appears incredible that so small a portion of machinery could 
propel a vessel of such length; but the hold it takes of the water, and 
the velocity with which it turns, are the elements of its power. It is 
quite under the surface, and is therefore invisible to spectators, either 
on board or on shore. It is worked by a spindle forming its axle, 
which runs fore and aft and is connected with the steam-engine, the 
velocity being acquired by a combination of spur-wheels and pinions. 
Each revolution of the larger wheel turned by the cranks of the engines 
gives, by the multiplied power, five and one-third revolutions of the 
screw, which consequently revolves at the rate of from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and fifty turns in a minute, according to the speed 
of the engine. In consequence of the powerful stream thus propelled 
against the rudder, the ship is actually found to obey the helm much 
more readily, and to be therefore more under command in steering, than 
either a common steam- or sailing-vessel ; so that she can easily turn 
round in oneand a quarter or one and a half of her own length, while it 
is well known that an ordinary steamer cannot do so with the paddles in 
less than six times her length. The shafts of the steam-engine work 
fore and aft, the cranks turning transversely, so as to communicate the 
power directly, by cog-wheels, to the screw ; and there is one consider- 
able advantage arising from this arrangement of the machinery,— 
namely, that the cylinders, and in fact the whole weight of the engine, 
rests immediately over the keel, where the vessel is the least liable to 
straining or twisting from the effects of undue pressure. The larger 
wheel is toothed or cogged with horn-beam (timber). 

“The action of the screw is different from the operation of ‘scull- 
ing,’ in the particular that in sculling there are but two motions, the 
chief force being derived from the lateral ; whereas the screw exerts an 
equal degree of power for every part of its surface towards the periphery 
in the direction of the radii. The successive columns of water, as fast 
as presented, are forced away by the act of rotation, pretty much as the 
earth is turned away from the mold-board of a plow. The action of 
the screw may be said to bear the same relation to ‘ sculling’ which the 
use of paddle-wheels does to the ordinary mode of propulsion by oars. 

“The ‘ Archimedes’ has made several trips and works well. Her 
speed is not quite so great as that of first-rate steamboats in calm 
weather, but this is believed to result from the fact that, her engines 
being on a new principle, and made by an inexperienced engineer, the 
full power of the boat is not developed. The nominal power of the 
engines is eighty horse-power, but in reality they do not work up to 
more than sixty. 

“One of the greatest advantages of this invention, as applicable to 
all descriptions of shipping, is the circumstance that the screw may be 
thrown out of gear in two minutes and the vessel be put under sail 
alone. The screw is then turned by the motion of the vessel, but the 
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drag is not more than half a mile in ten. Even the drag itself admits 
of being removed, as provision is made for totally unshipping the 
screw and bringing it upon deck. 

“The advantages of the screw over paddle-wheels in ocean-steam- 
ers, it will be readily seen, must be very great. The leaning over of 
the ship often throws one of the paddle-wheels out of water and im- 
merses the other too deeply. The screw is always in the water. The 
saving of fuel will be considerable, as the fires may be extinguished on 
board a ship propelled by the screw and the vessel used as a sailing- 
ship when the wind is full and fair. Asa vessel of war the advantages 
would be palpable. This opinion has been expressed by officers of the 
royal navy who have witnessed the performance of the ‘ Archimedes.’ 
When it is recollected that this invention is yet in its infancy, and that 
the ‘ Archimedes’ is the first vessel on a large scale that has been con- 
structed on the new principle, we may readily infer that the introduc- 
tion of the screw in the construction of steamers is destined to work an 
important change in one of the most essential features of naval archi- 
tecture.” 

Soon after this the “ Archimedes” had to return to London, an 
accident having occurred to her boilers, and new boilers were fitted, 
which occupied five months, She was then sent to the Texel, by re- 
quest of the Dutch government, whose interest her performances had 
excited ; but on the way she broke the crank-shaft of one of her engines. 
She was consequently put into the hands of Messrs. Miller, Ravenhill 
& Co. for a complete repair, and at the same time the form of her screw 
was altered by dividing the one whole turn into two half turns, which, 
being placed on the opposite sides of the axis, gave to the propeller the 
character of a double-threaded screw of half a turn. In April, 1840, 
the Admiralty dispatched Captain Chappell, of the Royal Navy, and 
Mr. Lloyd, Chief Engineer of the Woolwich dockyard, to conduct a 
series of experiments upon the vessel at Dover. These experiments 
were carried on during April and May, and the speed of the “ Archi- 
medes” was tested relatively with that of the mail-packets on the Dover 
station. _The result was a highly favorable report to the Admiralty, 
stating that the success of this new method of propulsion had been com- 
pletely proven. Immediately after these experiments the vessel was 
placed at the disposal of Captain Chappell, who, accompanied by Mr. 
Smith, performed in her the circumnavigation of Great Britain, visiting 
every seaport of importance. Everywhere the vessel became an object 
of wonder and admiration. Heretofore engineers had been almost 
unanimous in opinion that a screw would occasion a loss of power from 
the obliquity of its action, and the consequent dispersion of the water, 
and concluded, therefore, that it would be ineligible as a propeller. 
But it was impossible for them to resist facts such as the performance 
of the “ Archimedes” afforded. 
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The London Nautical Magazine took decided ground against the 
screw as a means of propulsion in the following article : 

“ PADDLE-WHEEL versus Screw. Trial of Strength.—A few days 
ago the following experiment was made in the river to test the power 
of the Archimedean screw, as compared with the common paddle- 
wheel, in presence of Mr. Fawcet, the eminent steam-engine builder of 
Liverpool, Mr. Barnes, and other gentlemen. The ‘ Archimedes,’ with 
Mr. Smith’s screw propeller, and the ‘ William Gunston’ tug-boat, with 
common paddles, were lashed together, stern to stern, with an interval 
between them of from twenty to thirty feet. The former vessel has 
two engines of twenty-five horse-power each ; the latter, two of twenty. 

“The ‘ Archimedes’ was employed to tow the ‘ William Gunston’ 
with her engines and paddle-wheels in a state of rest, and this she did 
with ease, the object of this preliminary trial being to ascertain that 
the working efficiency of the screw was not impaired by the rela- 
tive position of the two vessels. The steam was then let on to the 
engines of the ‘ William Gunston,’ and a fair trial of strength com- 
menced between them. In a little while the ‘Archimedes’ was seen to 
have lost all power over her rival; a minute or two more and the 
‘William Gunston’ was tugging the ‘ Archimedes’ after her in spite of 
the superior engine power employed on the opposite direction, and in 
spite also of the aid of her much-lauded screw propeller,—at first 
slowly, and as it were intermittingly, but at a constantly increased rate 
of speed, till at last it reached the usual tug-boat speed of from eight 
to nine knots per hour. 

“So complete and convincing an experiment, as recorded in the 
above extract from the Mechanic’s Magazine,® must indeed have been 
a most interesting sight, the result of which has fully confirmed our 
opinion of Mr. Smith’s invention, as being one of those that are theo- 
retically most ingenious, but in practice deficient. In the midst of the 
laudatory accounts of the doings of the ‘ Archimedes,’ which followed 
her all round the coast, we briefly recorded our opinion among our 
‘Shakings,’ and that too in spite of her beating an old government 
steamer at Liverpool. We ask, then, ‘ Where is the power of the 
“Archimedes” to contend with the ocean waves?’ And ‘echo answers, 
Where?’ Let her keep to still water, and Mr. Smith’s propeller will 
prove as good in practice as it has in theory. We understand it is 
being adopted on canals,” 

After the “ Archimedes” had accomplished the circumnavigation 
of Great Britain, she made a voyage to Oporto. This voyage was 
performed in sixty-eight and a half hours, and was at the time held 
to be the quickest on record. She also visited Antwerp and Amster- 
dam, passed through the North Holland Canal, and made a great 


4 Vol. xxxii. p. 149, No. 885, for July. 
4 London Nautical Magazine, September, 1840. 
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number of trips to other places, leaving everywhere the impression 
that she had succeeded in demonstrating the practicability of propelling 
vessels by a screw in an efficient manner. She was next loaned to Mr. 
Brunel, who fitted her with screws of several different forms, and per- 
formed various experiments with her at Bristol. The result of his 
experiments was so satisfactory that the “Great Britain,” originally 
intended to be propelled by paddles, was altered and adapted for the 
reception of a screw. 

Meanwhile, the Admiralty determined upon adopting the screw for 
the navy, and in the merchant service an opinion had arisen equally 
favorable to its eligibility. 

In 1840 and 1841 the “ Princess Royal” was built at New Castle, 
the “Margaret” and “Senator” were built at Hull, and the “Great 
Northern,” a vessel of fifteen hundred tons burden, was laid down at 
Londonderry, in Ireland. These were merchant screw vessels. In 1841 
the “ Rattler,” the first screw vessel built for the British navy, was laid 
down at Sheerness. This vessel, of eight hundred and eighty-eight 
tons burden, was launched in the spring of 1843. The “ Rattler” was 
fitted with a screw in every respect the counterpart of the screw of the 
“ Archimedes,”—viz., a double-threaded screw of half a convolution. 
The length of the screw was subsequently reduced, and it was found 
that best results were obtained with a letigth of screw answering to 
one-sixth of a convolution. In the years 1843, 1844, and 1845 an 
extensive series of experiments were made on the “ Rattler” upon screws 
of various forms, and under varying circumstances of wind and water. 
The performance of the vessel was so satisfactory that the Lords of the 
Admiralty ordered twenty vessels to be fitted with the screw, under 
Mr. Smith’s superintendence. The screws introduced into these vessels 
in every case were double-threaded screws, set in the deadwood, after 
the fashion adopted in the “ Archimedes” and the “ Rattler.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE HYPERCRITICAL LIEUTENANT. 


(A “BAB BALLAD.”) 


’T was on one of the ships that flies our flag 
‘On a distant foreign station,”’ 

That I saw one day, as I passed that way, 
A strange case of hallucination. 


A man with a sad and wrinkled brow, 
Albeit he yet was young, 

Sat apart from the rest, with a look distressed, 
And gloomily crooned and sung. 
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‘©O, sad young man! pray pardon me,” 
I ventured in accents mild, 

‘‘ But inform me why your starboard eye 
Gleams with those glances wild.” 


‘« Kind sir, come listen and mark,”’ said he then, 
‘< How sad is the story I’ll tell. 

It is not as you think that my trouble is drink, 
But—The Navy is going to H—1!” 


‘¢T am shocked by the strength of your language,”’ I said, 
‘¢ And would gently suggest ‘ Perdition ;’ 

For that hot place you fear is omitted, I hear, 
In the latest Revised Edition.’ - 


‘¢ Oh! no, no, not so,’’ he crustily cried, 
‘¢ You are wrong, and will some day rue it. 
Be sure there’s a hell (and a devil as well) 
And the navy is hastening tc it.” 


“Well, well, let it go as you like,” said I, 
‘‘ Since on that point you seem to be sore; 

And, in fact, I opine (since you’ve brought it to mind) 
That I’ve heard your remark before.”’ 


‘‘ Tt is possibly true,’’ quoth my bilious friend, 
‘« That it may have been said by some one; 

For the oldsters oft say, ‘ There’s the devil to pay,’ 
But they lay the blame on us young ones. 


‘¢ Now we’ve had quite enough of the antique ideas 
Of those chaps who are nothing but sailors— 

They were well in their way, but this is the day 
Of Science, Aisthetics, and Tailors. 


‘¢ Scarce one of all those who with Farragut fought 
Or with Porter stood fire stout-hearted, 

Is versed in Keramics, or Thermo-dynamics, 
So their day of use has departed. 


‘Tt is true that they battled in treason’s black night, 
And carried the flag through with glory— 

But they’re very ill-dressed, and when this is confessed, 
How sad seems their soul-stirring story. 


‘¢ Hence the time has arrived to lay on the shelf 
The whole scrubby lot of mere fighters— 

With the old school away! and ring in the day 
Of cultured Exquisites and Writers !”’ 


Then I looked at my friend with a wondering eye, 
And sighed for the end of his song: 
But I saw with dismay he was wound for all day, 
So I left him to maunder along. 
Curis. Cross. 
Vou. V.—No. 4. 34 
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THE COMMAND OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Tuis article wiJl deal with a subject which is of no slight importance 
to Englishmen, who, if they take the question it will contain into con- 
sideration, must arrive at the conclusion that it is one of grave import, 
and will, in time, as certainly as anything can be certain, demand a 
radical and beneficial change in the administration of their military 
forces ; but with regard to Americans, the chief claim upon their having 
an interest in the subject to be treated in this article is based upon the 
fact that it will prove to them what great reason they have to congratu- 
late themselves that it is impossible, owing to the peculiarity of their 
Constitution, to have placed in command of their armies any one whose 
sole raison d’étre is the possession of royal blood in his veins. 

No reasonable person will deny that the office of chief of the mili- 
tary forces of any state is a post of the first importance, and that the 
person selected to hold the function should be appointed to the exalted 
position because he is in every respect the best fitted, because he has 
deserved the highest reward for good service, because he has displayed 
extraordinary ability as a commander of troops and marked courage on 
the field of battle, because, in short, he is the most likely man to per- 
form the duties of commander-in-chief with honor to himself and the 
best advantage to his country. 

It may be, possibly,—that is to say, it is not outside the range of 
possibility,—that a soldier of royal lineage and connection may possess 
all the particular qualifications enumerated above, and if such a man 
be found, by no means would I suggest that he be debarred from the 
office simply because he be a royal personage, but I contend that in the 
balance of choice of a commander of armies the simple fact of the pos- 
session of royal blood ought not to overweigh the possession of the 
qualifications mentioned before in the person of one of lower social 
standing. I have said that I would not urge that a royal person be 
kept out of office solely because he is royal, but I confess my feeling on 
this point goes so far as to suggest that the gravest consideration be de- 
voted to the selection of a royal commander-in-chief even if he be equal 
(but not superior) to other officers, whose veins do not run with royal 
blood, in the necessary qualifications, Americans take into considera- 
tion, when selecting the commander-in-chief of their army, one point 
only,—which resolves itself into the question, Who is most fit to fill 
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.the post? And it is in no slight measure due to this being the only 
question asked that the United States occupy the proud position they at 
present fill in the great world of powers. 

America, so far as concerns the subject of this article, stands apart 
from all other countries in a position strikingly peculiar; so does Eng- 
land. America enjoys this blessing,—the army cannot be commanded 
by a royal personage, and therefore no risk is incurred of a commander 
being chosen solely because of his exalted social standing. England 
suffers under the curse of an incompetent and untried person being 
placed at the head of the army because he can boast of family relation- 
ship to the sovereign. 

I am aware that it is possible to find royal commanders-in-chief in 
other armies than the British, but they need not be taken into consider- 
ation, because it is well known that in the case of the continental royal 
commanders-in-chief, they are never selected for the important office 
until, and unless, they have proved themselves worthy the appointment 
by good and valorous service on the field of battle. 

For the purposes of this article it will be necessary to look into the 
origin of, and the various changes in the office of chief of the British 
military forces. 

The post has been held under three different designations, namely, 
captain-general, commander-in-chief, and commanding-in-chief, which 
titles have not been continuously held and then finally dropped in favor 
of another, but have sometimes been held, dropped, and again called 
into use to be again discarded ; but for the purpose of comparison of 
age it may be said that the title of captain-general is the oldest, that 
of commander-in-chief the second, and that of commanding-in-chief 
the most recent. 

The first captain-general of the English army was the Duke of 
Albemarle, whose appointment was dated 38d August, 1660. Since 
the Duke of Albemarle eighteen officers have held the command of 
the British army, including the present chief, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. Three of the nineteen heads of the army alluded to have 
been princes of the blood royal, and only three have not been in the 
House of Lords, the remainder including seven dukes, one marquis, 
and five peers of lower degree. 

With regard to the three royal commanders, the Dukes of Cumber- 
land, York, and Cambridge, it must be observed that they obtained 
the highly-prized and important post because they were of royal lin- 
eage, and not from any merit of their own. 

With regard to the others, it must be stated in common justice 
that merit and service were, in most cases, the means of their gaining 
promotion, both on the social and the military ladder. Before dealing 
with the three royal princes who have held command let us pick out 
for immediate attention those of the heads of the army whose reputa- 
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tions are conspicuously brilliant, and whose social rank was not equal 
to that of the less distinguished occupiers of the honorable post, 
before whose names appear on record the three magical initials which 
gained for them the place they would not have won as the reward of 
personal merit, the initials H. R. H. 

The comparison between the services of those who have fought 
their way to the command of the British army and those three who 
received that post by accident of birth should lead Englishmen to 
careful consideration and serious thought, and must cause Americans 
to rejoice that the safety of their country and the honor of their officers 
cannot be imperiled by the curse of a royal commander-in-chief. 

To refer to each of the sixteen officers not of royal blood who have 
held the first place in the military administration of Britain would oc- 
cupy too much space, and only a few—the most distinguished—can be 
dealt with, and that but briefly. The first on our list to whom we shall 
allude is the famous Duke of Marlborough, John Churchill, who fought 
his way to a dukedom and a world-wide fame, was the second son of a 
brave cavalier, Sir W. Churchill, and was born in 1650. 

When sixteen years of age he was appointed to a commission in the 
Foot-Guards, a start in life he owed to the influence of the Duke of 
York, who had taken a fancy to the lad, and also to the lad’s sister, 
Arabella. 

Churchill was a handsome boy, and his good looks found favor for 
him in the eyes of the Duchess of Cleveland, famous, or rather in- 
famous, for her connection with Charles the Second. The future duke 
was as careful as he was handsome. His natural graces won for him a 
gift of five thousand pounds sterling from the profligate duchess, and 
his unnatural providence led him to invest the present in the purchase 
of an annuity of five hundred pounds. 

At the siege of Tangiers the young soldier first drew his sword on 
service, and gave promise of the distinction he won in later life. 

When England declared war against Holland in 1672, Churchill 
was attached to the French army—the allies of the English—in Flan- 
ders, as a captain in the Duke of Monmouth’s Grenadiers. In this 
campaign he attracted the especial notice of those great masters of the 
art of war, Turenne and Condé. It was the former who gave him the 
sobriquet by which he is still known,—* The handsome Englishman.” 

Turenne thought very highly of the young British soldier, as we 
may gather from the fact that when an officer of rank had surrendered 
a post he ought to have maintained, Turenne turned to some officers 
and said, “I will wager a supper and a dozen of: claret that my hand- 
some Englishman wil! recover the post with but half the number of 
men the officer had who surrendered.” Turenne won his bet. 

At the storming of Maestricht in 1673 the “beau Anglais” greatly 


distinguished himself. 
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Passing over his brilliant career in the service of Louis XIV., of 
France, we come to the unhappy incident of the Duke of Monmouth’s 
rebellion, and find that Churchill (now a baron and a major-general) 
displayed another proof of his military skill in the victory he gained 
at Sedgemoor, where he utterly routed Monmouth. 

When William of Orange came to reign over Englishmen he raised 
Churchill to the earldom of Marlborough, and, later, appointed him to 
the command of the British forces engaged against the French in the 
Netherlands. After rendering brilliant service in the Netherlands, in 
Ireland, and again on the Continent, Marlborough lost the favor of 
William and was dismissed from his service for concerning himself in 
the interests of the exiled court of St. Germain’s. 

In Queen Anne’s reign Marlborough achieved his greatness, and 
at the same time that he made his name famous among the greatest 
generals history knows he raised the military power of England to a 
height it had never before attained, and which has hardly ever since 
been equaled or surpassed. In the star of Britain’s victories there are 
few rays so bright and none more brilliant than Malplaquet, Oude- 
narde, Ramillies, and Blenheim, and with them shines forth the name 
and fame of Marlborough. His service won for him and his descend- 
ants a dukedom, a seat, and a fortune. 

We need not refer further to this famous hero than to add that he 
was appointed captain-general twice and commander-in-chief once, serv- 
ing in those capacities altogether for thirteen years between 1690 and 
1717. Up to the date last mentioned, and excluding the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s occupation of the posts of captain-general and commander- 
in-chief, those offices were filled as follows. 

The Duke of Albemarle, as we have said, was the first captain- 
general, He acted in that capacity from 1660, and was succeeded by 
the Duke of Monmouth in 1674 as commander-in-chief. The title was 
changed back to captain-general in 1678, and the post was filled by 
Monmouth well into the following year. From 1679 to 1690 no one 
is named either as captain-general or commander-in-chief, but in the 
latter year Marlborough took office. In 1691 the Duke of Leicester 
was made commander-in-chief, and he was followed by the Duke of 
Schomberg in 1695. Then, in 1702, the captain-general was again re- 
suscitated in the person of Marlborough, who gave way in 1711 to the 
Duke of Ormond. It is somewhat curious that for two months in 1711 
the Duke of Ormond held the title of commander-in-chief, and at the 
same time Marlborough was captain-general. In 1714, Ormond gave 
way as captain-general to Marlborough. From 1717 to 1744 no officer 
seems to have held either titie. In 1744 the Earl of Stair was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief, and later, in the same year, the first royal 
captain-general was given command of the British forces in the person 
of the Duke of Cumberland, to whom we shall allude further hereafter. 
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Passing by Field-Marshal Wade, who was commander-in-chief in 1745, 
we come to the famous Lord Ligonier, who, as commander-in-chief, suc- 
ceeded, in 1757, the Duke of Cumberland, captain-general. 

The name of this good soldier is intimately connected with British 
military history. It was during the tenure of office of this commander- 
in-chief that the building known as the “ Horse-Guards” was _ first 
brought into use for the purposes of the War Department, although 
Ligonier himself appears to have made Knightsbridge Barracks his 
headquarters. 

Ligonier served with great distinction in all the campaigns of Marl- 
borough in Queen Anne’s reign, and in many other campaigns he was 
conspicuous for “a bravery and conduct that deservedly raised him to 
the chief posts in his profession.” Poets have extolled his gallantry, and 
many anecdotes are related concerning this war-worn veteran’s bravery. 

He was taken prisoner at the battle of Laffeldt, in 1747, when lead- 
ing a brilliant cavalry charge, but so pleased Louis XV. that he was 
sent to England on parole. Ligonier was the last instance of a knight- 
banneret’s creation,—it being borne in mind that a knight-banneret was 
a most honorable rank (not like that miserable, despised title of knight 
of to-day bestowed upon fat and wealthy mayors, and of less account 
than simple gentleman) conferred by the king in person under the royal 
banner displayed in open war. Ligonier received this distinction on 
the field of Dettingen. 

He afterwards was rewarded with further honors, and was eventu- 
ally created an earl and appointed field-marshal. The Georges of 
England were all and always fickle, and Ligonier’s king in the end 
turned against the old soldier who had done so much service, and 
superseded him as commander-in-chief by appointing Lord Granby 
in 1766. No chief of the British army has been so thoroughly 
and widely popular as the brave old Marquis of Granby, whose 
command of the British forces in Germany, and whose gallantry at 
the battle of Minden, reflected the highest honor upon his name, and 
added much to the reputation of the British army. 

Had he been permitted, Lord Granby would have done much to 
have improved the position of the private soldier and to have done 
justice to the officer, but, unfortunately, King George, cursed with 
the spirit of his race, made the army a mere machine for the further- 
ance of his political views, gave away posts and rewards to his favor- 
ites who were undeserving and unfitted for preferment, and dismissed 
and harassed those who were not German enough for his liking, in 
spite of his ridiculous boast that he was a thorough Englishman. 
The German has never ceased to show through the English disguise 
from the first of the Georges. 

The brave old marquis died in 1770, “to the irreparable loss of 
his country and the inexpressible grief of all true Englishmen.” 
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From the day of Lord Granby’s death down to the 19th of March, 
1778, the king himself managed or mismanaged the affairs of the army, 
with Lord Amherst as a nominal chief of the staff. On the date men- 
tioned Lord Amherst was appointed to the commander-in-chief’s office 
as general on the staff. 

Jeffrey, Lord Amherst, is a character familiar to American students 
of history, and the following record of his services in America during 
the war with France, taken from a monument at the Amherst seat, 
will possess some especial interest, perhaps, in the eyes of my American 
readers : 

He took part in the capture of Louisbourg, 26th July, 1758; Fort 
Du Quesne, 24th November, 1758 ; Niagara, 25th July, 1759; Ticon- 
deroga, 26th July, 1759; Crown Point, 4th August, 1759; Quebec, 
18th September, 1759; Fort Levi, 25th August, 1760; Isle au Noix, 
28th August, 1760; Montreal, and all Canada, 8th September, 1760 ; 
and the recapture of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 18th September, 1762. 
For his services in America Lord Amherst was made governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1762, an appointment he held for some little time. 

Speaking of the disgraceful administration of the army by King 
George III., and of his practice of dismissing those officers with whom 
he was not at personal accord, and of promoting his favorites who 
were totally incapable, a military historian says, “ Under such a system 
the army degenerated into a mere rabble, and was easily beaten by the 
Americans. Cornwallis, the Howes, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with 
their untutored officers, and their men drawn from the lowest grades of 
society, were no match for Washington, Putnam, Schuyler, and their 
earnest followers.” Alas! too true! 

Sad to say, the same iniquitous system prevails to-day of favoritism 
and of injustice under the disastrous rule of a royal commander; and 
what is said above would, with a change of names and exclusive of the 
reference to the condition of officers and men, apply now, as the Boers 
have lately shown, and will apply so long as the British rate-payers are 
foolish enough to allow an ignorant royalty to command the army they 
pay for. 

We pass on from Lord Amherst to another commander-in-chief 
of the British army, Field-Marshal the Hon. H. S. Conway, whose 
memoirs are now running in the pages of your English brother, Col- 
burn’s United Service Magazine. Conway’s career was that of a brilliant, 
of a zealous, and of a first-rate soldier. 

Conway commenced his military career in the Foot-Guards, and few 
soldiers saw more active service than this gallant soldier, this honest 
and fearless politician, this man whose generous, affectionate, and 
superexcellent character won for him the ever-faithful friendship and 
love of Horace Walpole, his cousin and constant correspondent. His 
war services included Dettingen, Fontenoy, Culloden, Laffeldt, and 
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many other celebrated battles in the numerous campaigns in which he 
bore a distinguished part, sometimes as the favorite aide-de-camp of the 
Duke of Cumberland, the “ butcher” prince, and at other times in such 
conspicuous capacities as second in command and chief director of 
operations, posts which he invariably filled with talent and courage of 
a high order. He also filled various important political offices, and in 
that line of life he was as famous for his courage and ability as he was 
in his active military career. He was one of the many officers who 
suffered from the accursed interference of the king, and more than once 
his unswerving honesty was the means of provoking the peevish 
George’s wrath and displeasure. Conway was exactly the kind of man 
who, had his lot been cast in America instead of in England, would 
have been selected to fill the very highest post in the administration 
of affairs, and would have done so with the utmost advantage to the 
state. 

Americans have reason to reverence the name of this worthy sol- 
dier and politician, for he brought in a bill urging the repeal of the 
Stamp Act,—an important measure, which, if carried into an act, would 
very probably have prevented the war of independence. In his place 
in Parliament he argued with much force and righteous zeal for the 
cause of peace with America; and so laudable were his efforts, so very 
sincere was he in his professions, that we learn “all England and all 
America joined in his applause.” 

Conway was appointed commander-in-chief in 1782, and held the 
post fora year. He relinquished the important function because he 
found that he was wanted to act as a mere political tool, and his hon- 
orable and honest nature revolted against such degrading employment. 
Never has the post of chief of the British army been occupied by a 
more worthy man, by a more honest soldier, than in the instance of 
Marshal Conway. “ He was hospitable and benevolent. No officer in 
pecuniary trouble appealed to him in vain. His liberality was as con- 
spicuous as his political independence.” Such is the character given 
him by one authority. Here is that ascribed to him by another: 
“His virtues as a man, a husband, a father, a subject, a senator, are 
unquestionable. His disinterestedness is conspicuous,—his modesty 
most amiable,—his attention to his profession laborious,—his courage 
undaunted.” We will only add to the above, and sum up this glorious 
character, in our own simple and few words: Conway was the English 
Washington. 

Again an interregnum. From 1783 to 1793 no name is attached 
in the army list to the office of commander-in-chief. In 1793, Lord 
Amherst was again placed in office as general on the staff, and he per- 
formed the duties with more or less royal interference for two years, 
when he gave way to the royal prince, the Duke of York, a field- 
marshal on the staff, who held the post by itself until 1799, when he 
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adopted the additional title of captain-general, and in the double capa- 
city presided over the army down to 1809. 

Sir David Dundas succeeded the duke in the year last mentioned, 
and controlled the British military forces for two years. The system of 
regulated manceuvres was first introduced into the British service by this 
general, and “ Dundas’s eighteen manceuvres” are spoken of to this day. 

He received his insight into matters military at Woolwich Acad- 
emy at the early age of thirteen years, and obtained his first commis- 
sion in 1756, when he was appointed to the Fifty-sixth Regiment of 
Foot. 

In thirty-four years he passed through the various ranks leading 
up to major-general without having seen much active service. He 
was not destined, however, to close his military career without having 
gratified the ambition of a soldier. The Revolutionary war gave him 
the desired opportunity, and his services at Toulon, at Tournay, and in 
various battles in the Netherlands proved that Dundas was not merely 
an excellent theoretical soldier, but that he was also a practical warrior 
of no mean order. He lived nine years after quitting the commander- 
in-chief’s office, and his death caused a vacancy in the ranks of the 
most useful and gallant of England’s soldiers. The Duke of York 
reverted to the post of commander-in-chief in 1811, and continued in 
power until the 5th of January, 1827. From the 5th to the 21st of 
January, 1827, the office was vacant, but on the latter date the Duke 
of Wellington was placed in possession of the coveted honor. It is 
unnecessary to enter into an account of the services rendered by the 
“Tron Duke”; they were, it is quite needless to remark, of such na- 
ture as to unquestionably entitle the performer to the very highest 
rank, 

But we cannot pass over the duke’s tenure of office without direct- 
ing attention to the fact that he was one of the most unpopular com- 
manders-in-chief the British army has ever had, and his administration 
has only been equaled and surpassed in evil and injustice by the differ- 
ent royal highnesses who have filled the commander-in-chief’s post. 
The duke’s command is an example of what has been and will be the 
rule, which I urge should be right speedily nullified. Although Wel- 
lington was not a royal highness, yet he had become so puffed up with 
conceit and arrogance, had so persuaded himself that he stood quite 
alone in importance, that he acted in exactly the same manner as though 
he was born in a royal palace, and in the same fashion as had been 
adopted by his royal predecessors in office, and has been followed by 
his royal successor. Mark! I do not presume to say that the Duke of 
Wellington was unworthy the office ; on the contrary, none before or 
after him were more deserving of the honor, but his conduct of affairs 
was undoubtedly unworthy of so great a man. He occupied so proud 
a social position, and knew himself to be so strong and firm in such 
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position, that he was not afraid to act with partiality, and to deal 
unjustly with his inferior officers. 

How very different was Lord Hill, who succeeded to the command 
of the army, as general on the staff commanding-in-chief, in 1828 ! 
Hill commenced his soldier’s life at the youthful age of sixteen years, 
and for a quarter of a century was to be found conspicuous wherever 
hard fighting was in progress. In France, Egypt, Portugal, and Spain 
Lord Hill built up for himself that fame which will attach to his name 
in the history of his country forever. He was the most trusted of all 
the lieutenants of the great duke. He was, it has been written, “a 
man who never misconceived an order, nor failed to execute it; a man 
prompt in resource, fertile of invention, brimful of dashing coutage, 
yet restrained by a sagacious prudence.” At Waterloo he was second 
in command. 

Mr. E. G. Salisbury, in his “ Border Counties’ Worthies,” says, 
“Lord Hill possessed in rare perfection the qualities required to con- 
stitute a military commander of the highest class.” And the same 
writer observes, in alluding to Lord Hill’s tenure of the office of com- 
mand of the army, that he “filled it with universal approbation till 
compelled to resign through a declining state of health.” Another 
authority declares that Lord Hill fulfilled his duties “ with honor to 
himself, to the advantage of the service, and the, satisfaction of the 
country.” On resigning the important post, Hill was raised to the 
dignity of a viscount. He died in 1842, aged seventy. 

The Duke of Wellington was reappointed commander-in-chief by 
letters patent in 1842, and presided over the army until his death, 
in 1852, when he was succeeded by Lord Hardinge as general com- 
manding-in-chief. The son of a man of peace,—a country clergyman, 
—Henry Hardinge was a gallant soldier of high distinction, sans peur 
et sans reproche. When but thirteen years old he entered the army, 
and his rise in the profession he had selected was as rapid as his excel- 
lence was prominent. 

He acted as deputy quartermaster-general in the Peninsula cam- 
paigns, having been attached in that capacity to the Portuguese army, 
and his duties were so ably performed that especial praise was awarded 
him by the Duke of Wellington. He is credited with having turned 
a possible defeat into victory in the battle of Albuera. Serving in the 
Waterloo campaign as commissioner at the Prussian headquarters, Har- 
dinge was severely wounded at the battle of Ligny. 

In 1841 he was appointed governor-general of India, and when 
war broke out with the Sikhs he waived the right of his rank and vol- 
untarily served under the leadership of Sir Hugh Gough. His gal- 
lantry and good service at the battles of Moodkee, Feroyeshur, and 
Sobraon won for him promotion to the dignity of viscount. 

Lord Hardinge was made master-general of the ordnance in 1852, 
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and on the death of the Duke of Wellington the queen selected him to 
fill the post of the chief of the army, in which capacity he acted during 
the momentous period of the Crimean war. As a further recognition 
of his worth he was given a field-marshal’s baton. The veteran filled 
the position he had been placed in by his sovereign until his death 
in 1856. 

Of him, as head of the army, it has been written: “No better man 
could be found. The interests of the nation were paramount in his 
mind to every other consideration.” Much reason was there to regret 
the death of Lord Hardinge. 

With him died the honor of the all-important post; and after his 
decease commenced a new period of injustice, favoritism, and iniquity, 
which would not have been permitted for a moment in any other country. 
His royal highness the Duke of Cambridge, having conclusively proved 
that he was not fit to be ever again sent out with troops on active ser- 
vice, was given that post which would retain him in safety within the 
United Kingdom,—a post that had been occupied by so many noble 
and gallant heroes, 

We have shown, we believe, that where praise was due praise has 
been unhesitatingly accorded ; and we trust that fact will prove, now we 
have to direct attention to the other side of the picture, that our desire 
has not been to deal unfairly with any of those affected by this article. 

We come now to speak of those commanders of the British military 
forces to whose names are prefixed the initials H. R. H. They are 
the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. We will dismiss the Dukes of Cumberland and York with 
but few remarks. 

His Royal Highness of Cumberland was possessed of one good 
quality as a soldier,—that of personal courage, which was conspicuous 
on many a battle-field; but his incapacity was as prominent as his 
courage, and he was in no way deserving of the dignified office of com- 
mander-in-chief. The Duke of York had never shown that he had 
the slightest claim to the high honor, but when he obtained it he proved 
that he was about the least worthy that could have been found in the 
whole army. His conduct when in command of the forces was simply 
scandalous, and provoked public censure as well as private hatred. He 
converted his office into a shop. Honor and justice had no place in his 
dealings. In short, he behaved so notoriously that it is marvelous 
warning was not taken by his example, so as to prevent a royal com- 
mander-in-chief ever again being appointed. Alas! the warning voice 
was unheeded. His royal highness the Duke of Cambridge, in 1856, 
was appointed officer commanding-in-chief the British army. 

English history, yet to be written, will not hesitate to characterize 
the Duke of Cambridge as in every respect the worst commander the 
British army has ever had. 
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The writers in the papers of England to-day dare not speak their 
minds with freedom, and are too sycophantic, if allowed to write 
freely, to paint the Duke of Cambridge in his true colors. Some who 
have hopes of receiving royal favor allude to the duke as a man pop- 
ular in the army. There is no necessity to try to hoodwink Amer- 
icans. To them, and, permit me to add, to myself, a man is no better 
because he is a royal highness. There is not an officer in the British 
army living more hated and despised than the Duke of Cambridge. 
Praise the duke’s conduct on the only battle-field he ever saw,—to an 
old soldier who was witness of his royal highness’s bearing in the 
fight,—and you will be laughed to scorn. 

To see “ fat George,” as he is called, sitting in fear on a spiritless 
charger under an umbrella at a review, when rain is falling, would 
make an American soldier laugh himself into a fit. To hear the hor- 
rible oaths with which the royal duke bespatters his inferiors causes the 
gentlemen to shudder. He has never been known to do a single kind 
action. Marshal Conway would have spent a fortune to assist a com- 
rade. Marshal George would not give a penny piece to rescue his best 
friend from absolute starvation. Honor and justice fled when the 
royal commander-in-chief entered. 

Americans have no idea how the duke is abhorred. Let facts 
speak for themselves. In the Crimea the Duke of Cambridge was pres- 
ent on his first and last battle-field. The authority who alludes to his 
conduct on that occasion in the kindest terms can give no higher praise 
than to say that the “duke lost his head, it is true, but the circumstances 
were some excuse for his conduct.” As a matter of fact, he had lost 
his heart. They who were present say it was positively pitiable to wit- 
ness the terror of the duke under fire. Indeed, so conspicuous was his 
abject fright that it was apparent even to the enemy. Russians who 
were on the field have told me that they were actually sorry that Eng- 
lishmen should have been placed under the command of a man whom 
they stigmatize as the most arrant coward ever seen in an army. 

This is, of course, a charge that is not being made for the first time 
in print. An officer of the Guards published it far and wide in a 
pamphlet, which attracted considerable notice in this country. The 
author of the pamphlet to which I refer was an officer of high rank 
and of first-rate family, and had in the Crimea distinguished himself 
in the very division commanded by the Duke of Cambridge, which 
fact gave him excellent opportunity of judging of the duke’s conduct 
on the battle-field. 

This officer was brought before a court of inquiry—an illegal and 
unjudicial assembly which is more iniquitous than the Inquisition, the 
members being directed, as a rule, by the duke to find a verdict 
according to his particular views—upon a charge made against him by 
a brother officer who was not on friendly terms with him. 
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The accusation was completely proved to be void of truth, but in 
spite of that the Duke of Cambridge took upon himself to order the 
officer to resign, and eventually he was dismissed the service to which 
he had been an ornament. He then issued the pamphlet, and in it 
charged the duke with rank cowardice on the battle-field, and dared 
him to prosecute him for slander or libel. The duke did not venture 
to accept the challenge, because he knew that although he might suc- 
ceed in having his accuser punished for the libel, yet the truth of the 
libel would be fully proved by competent witnesses upon oath, and he 
thought it better therefore to let the matter pass. 

Space is limited, and many other instances of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s total disregard of justice in his administration of the army 
must be passed over. 

The scandals in which he has been the moving spirit have been 
more numerous than all that have occurred in the united instance of 
all his predecessors in the office. In one notorious case, where his in- 
justice was too plainly marked, the Secretary of State for War of his 
own motion reversed the duke’s order,—and the officer, who had suf- 
fered, inflicted a horse-whipping upon the duke in the most fashionable 
street of London in broad daylight, and before the eyes of the world, 
without the slightest sign of resistance. Only recently an officer has 
been dismissed by the duke because he refused to apologize for words 
he had never used, and which were proved not to have been used. But 
because he refused to cast aside his honor to fall in with the duke’s 
directions he was dismissed without trial, and that after he had begged 
to be tried. The duke knew that if he were to grant a court the offi- 
cer’s case would be established, and accordingly he refused him the 
opportunity. That particular case will be brought before Parliament 
next session, and the probable result will be that the Duke of Cambridge 
will have to give way to a better officer as head of the army. 

On the other side, he favors in the most open and grossest manner 
possible his own particular friends, and has the audacity in their case 
to disregard all the established regulations. 

What can be said or thought of a man who makes rules for others 
which he pays no attention to himself? For .instance. He orders that 
no soldier shall wear a beard, and insists upon this order being obeyed 
to the letter: yet he wears a beard himself. There is an age limit for 
retirement : he is past the age himself, and so are some of his particular 
friends whom he retains on his staff in spite of the rule to the contrary. 
He has recently commanded that all officers shall wear uniform until 
a certain hour in the evening: he does his work in mufti. He very 
properly ordains that swearing is to be severely punished, and he deals 
heavily with any case of cursing in the army brought under his notice : 
yet he is known throughout the service to be the very hardest swearer 
in the army. He has not a single redeeming feature. 
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His royal forerunners in the office of commander-in-chief—the 
Dukes of York and Cumberland—were famous for their personal 
courage, which redeemed in some slight degree their many faults, but 
the Duke of Cambridge has not that single favorable characteristic ; 
on the contrary, he is famous for his want of it. Entering the service 
as a colonel in 1837, he does not possess an iota of knowledge of drill, 
for he has never had the chance of learning the A B C, and cannot, 
therefore, know the X Y Z. 

What is written above is well known to be the fact, but of course 
those who are aware of its truth have not yet the chance of making it 
more public in England. 

Rejoice, Americans, rejoice that your army cannot be mismanaged 
by a royal prince! You enjoy a blessing: the English suffer under a 
curse, which will render their military prestige a thing of the past if 
such a curse be allowed to prevail in the future. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


FORTUNATELY, the reported massacre of General Carr and his entire 
command by Apache Indians in Arizona turns out to be false, and the 
country, which even in the midst of its distress on account of the 
President found time to mourn very sincerely the supposed death of 
the gallant general and his subordinates, can congratulate itself on 
being spared that increment to its burden of sorrow. The loss of one 
brave captain and of several enlisted men remains, however, to dismally 
mark this new outbreak of the Southwestern savages, and to faintly 
tinge the public mind with a shadow of the grief that it brings to 
private hearts. That the event has proved less lamentable than the 
first intelligence represented it is manifestly due to the skill and coarage 
of the commander, supplemented by the bravery and coolness of his 
officers and men. A situation better calculated to try the mettle of a 
command could scarcely be imagined. Having effected the object of 
their march—the arrest of a notorious and mischief-making medicine- 
man—without difficulty, and with no show of resistance on the part of 
his people, the troops had set about making camp for the night, when, 
suddenly, they were fired upon, not alone by the numerous friends of the 
arrested party, but by their own allies, the Indian scouts who formed 
part of the command. The confusion and dismay which such an attack, 
at such a time, would necessarily cause, might well have resulted in the 
annihilation of the entire force, and constituted a situation from which 
nothing but the most consummate bravery and skill could pluck safety. 
This attack, and the subsequent attempt upon Fort Apache, show that 
the Indians are fully committed to a war with the whites in Arizona, 
and it is to be hoped that the scattered condition of our little army will 
not prevent the assembling of a sufficient number of troops to meet the 


emergency, 


Esprit DE Corps probably never received a more stunning blow than 
has been given it in the British army by the abolition of the numerical 
designations of regiments, which is one of the features of the scheme of 
reorganization which was put in operation on the Ist of July. The 
London Standard commenting, in a recent number, upon this subject, 
speaks as follows: “The sense of bewilderment and loss produced by 
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the sudden effacement of all the well-known regimental numbers is, to 
all connected with the army, intense, and as upon the day when the 
warrants came into force in many regiments the whole of the officers 
sat down to mess with crape upon their arms in mourning for the death 
of ‘their regiments, of their severance from their proud past, from all 
the traditions of great and honorable deeds, so, though in a less degree, 
the country will deplore the break in tradition and the loss of the old 
familiar names. As General Roberts said, in his famous speech at the 
Mansion House, there is an absolute loss of fighting power in an army 
by their loss of prestige. As a lad will fight for the honor of his 
school, as a young man exerts himself to the utmost for that of his 
university, so are soldiers jealous of the honor of their regiment, and 
ready to die for its credit and repute. In battle, men fought fully as 
much for the honor of the Fiftieth, or the Rangers, or the Welsh Fu- 
sileers as for the honor of England. The one was an ever-present in- 
ducement to good behavior and to brave deeds. No man of the Thir- 
tieth or of the Fifty-ninth cares one iota for the credit of the name of 
the East Lancashire. The Gazette published on Tuesday night is the 
culmination of the change which comes over the British army. That 
portion of the scheme expressed by the retirement of general officers 
and the immense increase in field-officers is calculated to be of benefit 
to the service. It has put a stop to the block in promotions caused by 
the abolition of purchase, and although the paucity of subalterns will, 


in case of war, be greatly felt, upon the whole the operation may be 
expected to be favorable. But against these benefits there has to be 
put the abolition of regimhental numbers and the entire destruction of 


regimental feeling and prestige.” 


Besives the abolition of the numerical designation of regiments in 
the British army the reorganization scheme brings in another rather 
startling innovation. We refer to the disuse of flags and standards on 
active service. The poetry and picturesqueness of war cluster so closely 
about the national emblems which, time out of mind, have been borne 
by armies, that to relegate these symbols to the dust and obscurity of 
quartermaster’s store-houses seems to eliminate at one swoop the most 
lustrous feature of the field of arms. But in war, as in the arts of 
peace, the age is practical and prosaic. In the eyes of modern com- 
manders what is not palpably an aid to their operations is presumably 
an incumbrance. While we are by no means prepared to accept the 
discontinuance of flags in battle as either necessary or judicious, a mo- 
ment’s reflection enables us to find more apparent justification for this 
departure from ancient usage than for that other one to which we have 
just alluded,—the abolition of the time-honored designation of regi- 
ments. In the deployed order of battle which is now, perforce, the 
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prevalent formation of infantry, there is neither place nor use for flags, 
and their defense involves, often, a sacrifice of life disproportionate to 
their value. It was probably consideration of this fact, emphasized as 
it has been by recent notable examples, that has led the British gov- 
ernment to include the disuse of flags in battle among the numerous 
radical changes inaugurated by their army reorganization scheme. 


THE inability of the civil agents of the government to successfully 
carry through an important negotiation with Indians unaided by the 
military arm is well illustrated in the matter of the removal of the 
Utes to their new reservation at the junction of the Green and White 
Rivers in Utah. These Indians had all signed an agreement to relin- 
quish their lands in Colorado and to accept those to be selected for 
them in the new locality ; for more than a year the commissioners have 
been engaged in surveying and laying out the reservation, the chiefs 
and head-men of the Utes had expressed their entire satisfaction with 
the location, and everything was in readiness for the removal of the 
tribe, when, to the utter surprise of the commissioners, the Indians an- 
nounced their determination not to budge an inch in the direction of 
the new reservation. In default of a better excuse for breaking their 
plighted word, they put forth the decidedly diaphanous plea that they 
had not agreed to relinquish the valleys, but only the mountains, of 
their old reservation, and no amount of persuasion on the part of the 
commissioners and the agent could bring them to take a juster view of 
their duty in the premises. 

The whole business was on the point of failure, and failure, under 
the circumstances of the case, meant a long and bloody war, when the 
Secretary of the Interior directed his subordinates to hand it over to 
General McKenzie. This officer at once gave the Indians to under- 
stand that what he wanted was not talk, but action; he briefly recapit- 
ulated the terms of the treaty, and, telling them to decide and let him 
know whether they proposed to do as they had agreed or not, he left 
the council. The firmness of McKenzie, and the knowledge that his 
troops were at hand to enforce his will, had the desired effect, and 
within less than forty-eight hours from the time of their refusal to de- 
part they were en route, 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


A REPORT being current that Jefferson Davis’s ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the Confed- 
erate Government” has not sold well in the South, we have the authority of Messrs. 
Appleton & Co., the publishers of the work, for saying that, instead of this being 
the fact, the sale in that section has been remarkably large. Twenty thousand sets 
were distributed in the Southern States within twelve weeks from the day of its 
publication. As the work is published at ten dollars (being in two large octavo 
volumes), it will be seen that this is a very large subscription for so costly a book 
within so brief a period ; in fact, it is, we believe, wholly unprecedented. The sale 
in the South will soon greatly exceed this number, as large subscriptions are in hand 
for delivery in early autumn. 


CHAPLAIN VAN Hornxr has completed his eagerly looked for ‘* Life of General 
Thomas,” and the volume will be published this fall. This book will make a sensa- 
tion in military circles, as it is well understood that the chaplain does not confine 
himself to the defensive, but, on the contrary, brings Thomas and his campaigns into 
the light of historic truth quite regardless of the effect on the reputation of his de- 
tractors. 


Messrs. J. R. Oscoop & Co., of Boston, are about to publish a second revised 
edition of Gen. C. B. Norton’s ‘‘ American Inventions and Improvements in Breech- 
Loading Small-Arms.’’ We have had the pleasure of inspecting advance sheets of 
the new edition, and find many important additions, corrections, etc. The work is 
profusely illustrated with wood-cuts, steel plates, lithographs, and plates in color. 


LizuTENAnT T. H. Stevens, U.S.N., several of whose poetical contributions 
have graced the pages of THE UniTED SErvick, has, during his tour of service in 
the Pacific, written a novel, which will be published this fall, and which will doubt- 
less attract as wide-spread and favorable attention as have his poems. 


A NOVEL, by Mr. J. W. De Forest, whose ‘‘ Wetherel Affair’ and ‘‘Overland”’ 
are so well known, will soon be published by D. Appleton & Co. It is called ‘‘ The 
Bloody Chasm.’’ The scene opens in Charleston soon after the war, and the story 
turns, as the title implies, upon the sectional passions pertaining to the struggle. 





